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How the Bill to Suppress 
Anarchy Was Defeated in 1894. 


(Special Contributed Article to Leslie’s Weekly.) 

I am asked by the 
editor to write some- 
thing on the subject of 
“How the bill to sup- 
press anarchy was de- 
feated,” and I cheerfully 
comply with his request 
for “old friendship’s 
sake” as much as_ be- 
cause of the widespread 
public interest at this 
time in all that relates 





to anarchy and anarch- 


THE HON. DAVID B. AILL. 


ists. The recent assas- 
sination of President McKinley by an avowed anarch- 
ist has directed attention to the fact that there is 
no statute of the United States which punishes alien 
anarchists because they are such, or which provides for 
their exclusion from our shores, or for their deporta- 
tion after they have once been admitted here. 

I refer to “alien” anarchists alone, because prac- 
tically there are very few others. Anarchy is not in- 
digenous to American soil, but it is largely an unde- 
sirable importation from other lands. That some leg- 
islation is needed to protect our country from the 
dangers incident to the presence of anarchists among 
us is now conceded by all good citizens. There were 
those intrusted with official responsibility who realized 
the necessity for such legislation as early as 1894, when 
a-just and comprehensive measure providing for the 
exclusion and deportation of alien anarchists was in- 
troduced in the Senate of the United States, reported 
favorably from the immigration committee (of which 
I had the honor to: be chairman), and actually passed 
the Senate and was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives for concurrence. 

The bill failed of passage in the House, much to my 
regret, and, as I believe, to the misfortune of the coun- 
try. Ex-Senator William E. Chandler, of New Hamp- 
shire, a member of the Senate immigration committee 
and formerly its chairman, whose invaluable services 
for many years in behalf of the restriction of unde- 
sirable immigration generally will ever be gratefully 
remembered, has recently written me a letter stating 
the history of the Senate bill for the exclusion and 
deportation of anarchists, and suggesting some of 
the causes which, in his opinion, contributed to the 
failure of the Senate measure in the House, and per- 
haps I cannot better answer the question propounded 
by the editor than by giving to the public the very in- 
teresting letter in question, which is as follows: 


Concorp, N. H., September 1oth, 1901. 
Hon. Davip B. Hirt, Albany, New York. 

My dear Governor: The recent terrifying event causes many 
inquiries why our immigration laws do not. provide for preventing 
alien anarchists from entering this country and for deporting 
those who succeed in entering. A satisfactory reply it is not 
easy to give. Possibly it may be for two principal reasons: 
first, an unwillingness to exclude from the country any person 
solely on account of opinions, however atrocious, which he may 
hold without attempting to injure society by overt acts vidlat- 
ing the laws; second, the ever-present difficulty in inducing 
Congress and State legislatures to provide in advance for any 
future public emergency. We legislate only to get rid of exist- 
ing evils—to remove present grievances—and are so hopeful as 
to be comparatively indifferent to predicted future calamities. 
These are the only reasons for the failures to legislate which I 
can venture to suggest. 

here certainly has been a serious neglect of duty on the 
part of Congress. One effort to legislate against anarchists 
with its failure should be recalled. The existing exclusion of 
immigrants includes only criminals, idiotic, insane and diseased 
persons, paupers, polygamists, and contract laborers. On Jan- 
uary 16th, 1894, an immigration bill (H. R. 5246) passed the 

ouse. It simply provided for the examination of ail immi- 
grants abroad by the United States consuls. In the Senate 
Committee on Immigration, of which you were chairman, the 
bill was amended by substituting for consular inspection, the 
examination of immigrants in foreign ports by inspectors ap- 
pointed by our Secretary of the Treasury. The committee also 
added four sections against anarchists. The first provided that 
no alien anarchists should be admitted. this not to be construed 
to mean political refugees or political offenders. The second 
provided for a special inquiry concerning the anarchistic tend- 
encies of arriving immigrants, and the third authorized the 
deportation of any alien anarchist (who had obtained admission) 
“to the country from which he came.” These amendments pro- 


(Continued on page 831.) 





An Apology That Was an Insult. 


Saves of Otto von Bismarck! How the spirit of the 
Iron Chancellor must have longed to wield again for 
a brief period the authority which he had in life, as he 
gazed down upon the spectacular ceremony that recently 
closed the “expiatory mission” of the imperial prince 
of China to Berlin—a mission intended to reduce to 
abject humility the Mongol empire, and which called for 
the humblest apology from the Emperor of China, to be 
presented on bended knee by a prince vf the royal blood, 
a brother of the Emperor himself. 

It was to be a plea to the imperial throne of Ger- 
many for pardon for the gross outrage and breach of 
international courtesy of the brutal murder of the Ger- 
man ambassador to Peking. Such was the agreement 
and understanding of the character of the mission when 
it started from Peking, and Emperor William the Second, 
with his keen sense of the dramatic and spectacular, 
had planned a function which he intended should be 
historic in its impressiveness and Oriental splendor. The 
climax should be the prostration before himself, seated 
on the throne of imperial Germany, surrounded by his 
glittering court, of the princes of China in their gor- 
geous robes, while the Emperor should speak the sen- 
tence of forgiveness after they had knocked their heads 
in abject kow-tow, three times three upon the steps of 
his throne. 

But the diplomacy of the Oriental has again tri- 
umphed. The function was held amid imperial splen- 
dor, but the humility of the apologizing princes was 
conspicuous only by its absence. Prince Chun, who dares 
not enter the presence of his imperial brother, to pre- 
sent even the most trivial request, save in the pros- 
trate position and with his face to the earth, and who, 
after an interview has been closed, must needs crawl 
on all fours from the Chinese imperial presence, has 
appeared before the Emperor of Germany in an _ up- 
right position, and after a mere inclination of the head, 
has been permitted to read an apology for the murder 
of Baron von Kettler, couched only in the language of 
ordinary diplomatic intercourse. 

And now he returns to his people to boast of the fact 
that, though sent on an apologetic and expiatory mis- 
sion, he has, in fact, insulted the German Emperor to 
his face, stood in his presence unabashed, met him as his 
equal, and awed him by the calmness and majesty of his 
countenance! And the people who hear will be filled 
anew with contempt for the boasting foreigner, and speak 
with sneering smiles of the uncivilized barbarians who 
do not recognize an affront when it is offered to their 
faces. 

How long will it take the diplomats of the world to 
learn to treat Orientals with Oriental severity? The ob- 
servance of the amenities of civilized intercourse is lost 
upon them, as is the observance of the rules of war upon 
the savage Indians. 


Flash-light Political Leaders. 


Tue late William J. Bryan—the adjective being ap- 
plied to him politically and not physically—belonged to 
a somewhat large class of party leaders between whose 
promise and performance there was always a broad di; 
vergence. Stephen A. Douglas said that, just after the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854, he could 
have traveled from Boston to Chicago by the light of his 
burning effigies. Three years later, however, in the fight 
between him and President Buchanan on the Kansas con- 
stitutional question, there was no hall in the United 
States large enough to accommodate the crowds which 
greeted him at every big city in the North which he 
visited. Yet Douglas, though he figured prominently in 
many national conventions, and was an active Presiden- 
tial aspirant for a dozen years, was far down in the 
list of candidates in the Lincoln-Breckinridge-Bell-Doug- 
las contest in 1860. 

Clay’s retirements from and re-entrances into Con- 
gress seemed to many of his contemporaries to be epochs 
in the nation’s history. He attracted larger audiences 
than any other man of his time. He exercised a hyp- 
notic spell over men and women alike. His defeat for 
the nomination in the canvass of 1840 was deemed to be 
a tragedy. His defeat for election in 1844, when he was 
a candidate against Polk, was felt, even by thousands 
who voted against him in that canvass, to be a public 
calamity. Yet defeat, either in the convention or at the 
polls, always met him. 

The candidacy of DeWitt Clinton in 1812 ‘inspired 
Madison with more terror in the election of that year 
than did the British who burned the Capitol at Washing- 
ton not long afterward. Blaine and Seward could elec- 
trify audiences anywhere. Even when, in 1888, Blaine 
withdrew from the canvass peremptorily, many of his 
supporters persisted in voting for him in the convention, 
just as Latour d’Auvergne’s old regiment kept on calling 
his name at roll-call for many years after his death at 
the battle of Oberhausen. Like Bryan, all these were 
men of destiny. All appeared to be divinely commis- 
sioned to be leaders for their fellow-countrymen. In 
their day they were the primary orbs in the political con- 
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stellation. Of course some of these men had a solidity 
and a prestige due to character and experience which 
Bryan lacked, but he, like they, could inspire as much 
devotion among his followers as Bonaparte did among 
the Old Guard. Frank Sanborn says Bryan is the gre: 
est popular leader whom thé world has known since 
Paul. This is a sample of the exaltation which th 
magnetic men have aroused in their adherents. Yet «|| 
of them failed in their ambition. All were beaten 
statesmen conspicuously destitute of the fascination 
which, in the case of these unfortunates, captivated t 
popular imagination. 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir appears that the “ill-wind” of the South African 
war has blown some good to at least one part of t 
world. It is stated that over 50,000 mules nave been pu 
chased by the British government in our Southern States 
for shipment to Cape Colony, for which the highest mz 
ket rates have been paid. 


Sensationalism in religion is always distasteful ‘o 
thoughtful men and women. For this reason the “ boy 
preachers ” and “ infant prodigies ” of the puipit seldom 
appeal to conservative minds. The desire to be amuse! 
as well as enlightened, is so common among the massvs 
that it offers justification to some for effervescence 1 
the pulpit. Ata great religious meeting at Ocean Gro 
recently, a boy preacher from Manchester, England, a 
nounced as * Jack Cook,” was scheduled to speak, and the 
vast congregation was invited to choose a text from which 
he might expound. The text was given and he spoke e 
temporaneously, it is said, for three-quarters of an hour 


‘ 


to “a bewildered audience.” The utterances of the pulpit 
should always be thoughtful and well considered. T 
profound truths of the Gospel should have behind their 
exposition the weight of years and the strength of deep 
thought and consecrated study. Sensational utterances 
may sway an impulsive and eager crowd, but the best mis 
sion of the church is to reach those clear-minded, con 
scientious, and earnest seekers after truth who are asking 
for a perfect demonstration of its abiding-place. 


Newspapers, magazines, and other publications, legit 
imately in the advertising business, are interested in the 
very general opposition being manifested in our cities 
to the bill-board nuisance. The suggestion of the New 
York Tribune, that advertising signs be taxed in this 
country, as they are in England, Belgium, and France, 
has been generally commended. Chicago is one of the 
first cities to make open warfare against the bill-board 
nuisance, and judicial approval has been secured, after 
a bitter, fight, for a new city regulation which places 
decided limitations upon the number and the superficial 
area of street signs. The next step should be the passaye 
of a law to tax these signs, and especially the signs in 
street cars and at elevated and other railroad stations. 
The franchises of the street-car and elevated lines were 
granted for purposes of transportation and not ‘for the 
conduct of an advertising or any other mercantile busi- 
ness. Newspapers are beginning to discover that the 
bill-boards and street-car signs are seriously trenching 
on the legitimate advertising business. United effort on 
the part of all the publishing interests of the country 
would end an imposition and a public nuisance. 


The celebration by the New York Times of its fif- 
tieth anniversary recalls a feat in journalism that was 1s 
phenomenal as it was astonishing. The Times had been 
a very profitable property for many years, especia!|y 
when it was the representative of stalwart Repub- 
licanism. Wavering in its political allegiance, it gradu- 
ally declined in influence, circulation, and strength, 
until it touched a very low level financially, so low that 
few journalists thought its rehabilitation possible. \t 
this juncture a young and original newspaper man from 
the little Southern city of Chattanooga, Mr. Adolph 
Ochs, became the directing power in the property and 
started out to create a sensation in journalism by pub- 
lishing a non-sensational newspaper, whose motto should 
be, “ All the news that’s fit to print.” This was a new 
way to seek success in New York journalism, for it 
had been given out and was believed by many, that 
success could most readily be won by the use of poster: 
type headlines, abundant splashes of color, and the 
application of the dime-novel form of treatment to the 
simplest narrative of facts. Mr. Ochs printed the news 
on good paper, with clear type, and black ink. He 
entered the field of sensational journalism only to the 
extent of making the price of the Times one cent. It 
was a daring experiment, but he won, and we call at- 
tention to the fact, not only because it reveals a master 
hand in American journalism, but also, and more it- 
portant stiil, because it gives the lie to the general ac- 
cusation against the public that only a sensational press 
can win substantial support. It is a relief to those who 
believe in the future of the commonwealth and in the 
survival of the fittest and the best, that this allegation 
is thus practically demonstrated to be utterly without 
justification. j 
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PEOPLE 


-Ir was in the proper and natural order of things that 
when the trustees of Fisk University, at Nashville, Tenn., 
were called upon 

Y recently to 
choose a_ presi- 
dent for that in- 
stitution, to suc- 
ceed the late 
Dr. Crovath, 
they should at 
once select Rev. 
James G. Mer- 
rill, D.D., for 
the position, 
since he _ had 
been dean of the 
faculty for over 
ten years, and 
acting president 
since the death 
of Dr. Crovath. 
He had proved 








REV. JAMES G. MERRILL, D.D., THE ig  qualifica- 
NEW PRESIDENT OF FISK 

UNIVERSITY. tions for the 

Photograph by Lamson. office, not only 


by his two years of service in the university, but by his 
previous record as a successful preacher, pastor, editor, 
ind educator. Dr. Merrill was born at Montague, Mass., 
in 1840. He was graduated first from Amherst and af- 
terward from Andover Theological Seminary. He entered 
the ministry of the Congregational Church and filled 
some of the most important pulpits in that denomina- 
tion, including the First Church, in St. Louis, and the 
Second Parish of Portland, Me. For five years Dr. 
Merrill was editor of the Christian Mirror, published in 
the latter city. He has always taken a special interest 
in the welfare of the colored people, and labored much 
in their behalf before he became an instructor at Fisk. 
‘hat institution has a high reputation for the good 
work it has done for the negro race, a reputation which 
will undoubtedly be sustained, if not enhanced, under 
the administration of Dr. Merrill. 

—Among the minor réles in the play, “ Don Cesar’s 
Return,” now running at Wallack’s Theatre in New 
York, is that of 
the Queen of 
Spain, who ap- 
pears for a few 
moments in the 
last act. The 
part is filled by 
Maude _ Roose- 
velt, a cousin 
of President 
Roosevelt, and 
known off the 
stage as the 
Baroness Mumm 
von Schwarzen- 
stein. The bar- 
oness was for- 
merly Miss 
Maude  Roose- 
velt le Vinsen, 
and three years 
ago she was a 
reigning belle in 
the exclusive 
circles of New 
York and Wash- 
ington society. 
In the winter 
of 1898 she met at the national capital Baron Wil- 
helm von Schwarzenstein, then secretary of the Ger- 
man embassy. Later the engagement of the couple 
Was announced at a tea given by Mrs. McKinley at 
the White House. In the following November they 
Were quietly married in Paris in the presence of a few 
invited friends. But the marriage was not a happy 
one, and in less than a year the baroness returned to 
New York, and has since resided there, studying for 
the stage. It is stated that the baroness intends ulti- 
mately to go into grand opera, a profession for which 
her fine voice and other gifts specially qualify her. She 
has studied music under Madame Arona, of Paris, and 
was a favorite pupil of that famous teacher. 





MAUDE ROOSEVELT, THE PRESIDENT’S 
COUSIN, AS THE ‘* QUEEN 
OF SPAIN.” 
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MAJOR-GENERAL NEVILLE G. LYTTELTON, WHO MAY 
SUCCEED LORD KITCHENER. 

—Few among the commanders of the British troops 
in South Africa have figured more prominently in the 
long, wasteful, and weary struggle in that quarter of 
the world than Major-General N. G. Lyttelton, C. B., 
commanding the Fourth Division. At such engagements 
as those at Elandsfontein and Modder River, in the early 
days of the war, where he commanded under General 
Buller, General Lyttelton showed himself to be pos 
sessed of the qualities going to make a successful war 
rior and leader of men. For these reasons, and others 
which might be given, it is easy to credit the report that 
he will soon be named to succeed the hero of Khartoum 
as commander-in-chief in South Africa. General Lyttel- 
ton has been in the military service from his boyhood 
and is a veteran of many campaigns in many parts of 
the world. He served in the Jowaki expedition of 1877, 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882, and was present at Khar 
toum under Kitchener. He has also held various high 
government positions at home and abroad. He was at 
one time private secretary to his uncle, Mr. Gladstone, 
by whom he was regarded with great affection. General 
Lyttelton has expressed himself in public as sanguine of 
a satisfactory settlement of the South African question 
in the long run, and he sees no reason why Boer and 
Briton should not live peaceably together. 

—It was reported some weeks ago that Serge Yule- 
wich De Witte, Russia’s famous minister of finance, 
might favor the 
United States 
with a visit 
this fall. Cer- 
tain of our 
commercial 
bodies interest- 
ed in promot 
ing a kindlier 
feeling between 
this country 
and Russia, es- 
pecially in the 
iine of trade 
relations, were 
the prime mov- 
ers in the mat- 
ter, and, it was 





MONSIEUR DE WITYE, RUSSIA’S MINISTER hoped, might 
OF FINANCE. bring enough 


pressure to bear to bring the great financier and railway- 
builder to our shores. But all expectations of this sort 
have been given up. It is stated that the health of Min- 
ister De Witte will not permit him to make the journey, 
and there are probably other reasons. Had he favored 
us with his presence he would have been accorded a 
reception of the most cordial character, for he is higher 
to-day, probably, in the estimation of the world than any 
other living European statesman. He is often spoken of, 
in fact, as the real ruler of Russia, since he is undoubt- 
edly the master-mind in the Czar’s government, and re- 
sponsible more than any one else for the progressive and 
expansive policy which has marked the course of that 
government in recent years. The Russians are naturally 
proud of him, since he is regarded as the chief promoter 
of the Siberian railway system, which is adding so much 
to the wealth and power of Russia and on which he has 
spent more than 400,000,000 rubles without in any way 
disturbing the finances of the country. But the greatest 
service De Witte has rendered the empire has been in 
placing its finances on a stable basis and saving the 
country from monetary and industrial ruin. He is said 
to be a man of a cold temperament, dignified, reserved, 
and formal. But he may thaw out in the melting atmos- 
phere of American banqueting halls, as other men of 
his type have done before. We shall be glad to see him, 
at all events, and get better acquainted. 

—The late Rev. E. F. Hatfield, D.D., of New York, 
who, for over half a century, was deeply interested in 
hymnology, said that many of the hymns of Philip 
Doddridge [1702-1751] were destined to immortality. 
His judgment has been confirmed. The 150th anniver- 
sary of the death of Doddridge occurs October 26th. He 
wrote about 400 hymns, or four-sevenths as many as Isaac 
Watts. About one-third of them are still in common 
use among English-speaking Christians of every denomi- 
nation. Watts, Wesley, Montgomery. and Bonar usually 
appear in hymnals more often than Doddridge, but they 


are only four authors. Probably Doddridge would be 


among the first five or ten hymnists whose hymns are 
most numerously favored hy current compilers. As a 
rule, he wrote his hymns when he wrote his sermons. 
The texts and the titles of the sermons were the texts 
and titles of the hymns. The hymns were poetic sum 
maries of the thoughts expressed in the sermons. The 
sermons led up to the composition of the hymns. 

=It has been established beyond dispute that the first 
man to reach and seize the assassin Czolgosz after he 
fired the fatal shots at 
President McKinley was 
Francis P. O’Brien, a pri- 
vate in the Seventy-third 
United States Coast Ar 
tillery. 
several other men of the 


O’Brien, with 


same command, had been 
detailed to guard the 
President during the re- 
ception ceremonies at 
the Temple of Music. Ac- 
cording to the testimony 
given by O’Brien at the 
trial of Czolgosz, he was 
standing on the right of 
the President and only 
three or four feet away 
when the shots were 
fired. He jumped _in- 
stantly at the assassin, 
knocked him _ over 


against another man, 





and wrenched the revol- 


FRANCIS P. O'BRIEN, UNITED Ver from his grasp, hand- 

STATES ARMY, WHO FIRST ing the latter over to his 

SEIZED THE ASSASSIN 
CZOLGOSZ. 


commanding officer,Cap 
tain Wissner. This ver 
sion of the affair has been corroborated by Mr. Louis L. 
Babeock, who had charge of the ceremonies in the Tem 
ple of Music, and also by Mr. Edward R. Rice, chairman 
of the committee on ceremonies, both of whom were eye 
witnesses of the scene. O’Brien is a native of Massa 
Previous to 
his enlistment in the regular army, in 1900, he had 
followed the occupation of an iron-worker. During the 


chusetts and twenty-eight years of age. 


Spanish-American war he served in Porto Rico in a 
volunteer company of engineers. 

—The last important judicial appointment to be made 
by President McKinley was that of George Bethune 
Adams, of New 
York, to be 
United States 
district judge 
for the South- 
ern District of 
New York. 
The —appoint- 
ment was re- 
ceived with the 
utmost satisfac- 
tion by the New 
York bar. Judge 
Adam’s _ spe- 
cialty is admi- 
ralty law, and 
petitions in fa- 
vor of his ap- 
pointment were 
sent to Presi- 
dent McKinley 
by a large num- 
ber of steam- 
ship companies and shipping men. Judge Adams is a 
native of Philadelphia, where he was born in 1845. He 
served in the Civil War as a private, and at the con- 
clusion of that conflict entered the quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the army, where he remained until 1871. 
In 1876 he commenced the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1878. He practiced law in Phila- 
delphia until 1883, when he came to New York, where 
he soon built up an extensive and lucrative practice. 
He is a member of the Union League Club and the New 
York Bar Association. Judge Adams has always been 
a Republican, but has not taken an active part in poli- 
ties. 





JUDGE GEORGE B. ADAMS, THE LAST 
JUDICIAL APPOINTEE OF PRES- 
IDENT McKINLEY. 
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1. Duke ot Cornwali and York. 2 Duchess of Cornwall and York. 3. Prince Alexander of Teck. 4. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of Canada, 5. The Secretary of State. 
VISIT OF THE HEIR-APPARENT TO OTTAWA. 
HEARTY WELCOME TO THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK, AT THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 




















THE CHAIR IN WHICH THE ASSASSIN WILL DIE—THE EXECUTIONER’S J. WARREN MEA), CELL WHERE THE PRESIDENT’S ASSASSIN IS AWAITING DEATH, 
BOX BEHIND THE CHAIR AND THE WITNESSES’ ON THE RIGHT. PRISON WARDEN, INDICATED BY AN X. 


THE APPROACHING EXECUTION OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S ASSASSIN. 
THE StaTE PRISON AT AUBURN, N. Y., WHERE HE Is CONFINED AND WHERE He Is To BE ELECTROCUTED ON OR BEFORE OCTOBER 28TH.—([SEE PAGE 832.] 








SENATOR DEPEW AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, O. P. LETCHWORTH, OF THE WEDDING OF MISS CARO CLANCY, OF COLORADO, AND WILLIAM MCALPIN OF 
DEPARTMENT OF EXHIBITS, BY HIS SIDE. BUFFALO, IN THE LIONS’ CAGE, ON THE ESPLANADE. 











CONGRATULATING THE BRIDAL PARTY, AFTER THE MARRIAGE IN THE LIONS’ CAGE—BRIDE AND GROOM ON THE RIGHT, X. 


A GREAT DAY FOR RAILROAD MEN Ail THE PAN-AMERICAN. 
SENATOR DEPEW AND A WEDDING IN THE Lions’ DEN ATTRACT AN ENORMOUS MULTITUDE ON SEPTEMBER 28TH. 
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THE VAST FLOTILLA OF EXCURSION BOATS AND YACHTS CHEERING THE ‘‘COLUMBIA” WHILE IN THE 
LEAD ON THE WAY HOME IN THE FIRST RACE.—Photograph by E. Muller. 
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a 
NEARING THE STAKE-BOAT—THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA” PASSING “SHAMROCK II” ONE AND A HALF MINUTES 
BEFORE THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST FINISHED RACE—THE MaST-HEAD MAN IS SEEN ALOFT. 
Photogruph by E. Mutler. 
' 
‘*COLUMBIA ” PRETENDS TO BREAK OUT ITS SPINNAKER, JUST AFTER ROUNDING THE THE FINAL STRUGGLE OF THE FIRST FINISHED RACE—‘‘ COLUMBIA” WINNING 

STAKE—‘' SHAMROCK II.,” ABOUT TO DO THE SAME, DISCOVERS THAT IT HAS BEEN BY THIRTY-FIVE SECONDS, WITH TIME ALLOWANCE, ONE MINUTE 

CAUGHT NAPPING, AND DISCONIINUES THE ORDER—‘‘ COLUMBIA ” ON THE RIGHT. AND TWENTY SECONDS.—Photograpn by F. A. Walter. 
- . 
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THE ‘‘ COLUMB A” JUST AFTER CROSSING THE HOME LINE—THE LIGHT-SHIP IN THE CENTRE 


THE EXCITING RACE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CUP. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CONTEST IN THE FIRST RACE, AND BOTH CONTESTANTS SHOW SPLENDi2 FORM IN THE SECOND. 





AND “SHAMROCK II.” TO THE RIGHT.—Photograph by F. A. Walter. 
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Mistresses of the White House. 





By Charles M. Harvey. 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


I. 

ONCE more, through the changes wrought by one of 
the saddest and most tragic events in American history, 
the executive mansion at Washington has come under 
the gentle sway of a new mistress. And of all the 
gracious and beautiful women who have held the sceptre 
of the “ first lady of the land” in the years gone by none 
has been more worthy of the place and the title than 
the young and charming wife of President Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is a second wife. Her maiden name was 
Edith Carow and she was born in the old Carow mansion 
at Fourteenth Street and Union Square, one of the 
landmarks of old New York. Her family were people 
of prominence and Miss Carow enjoyed all the advan- 
tages which wealth and high social position could give. 
The marriage took place in London in 1886, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first wife having died a number of years before, 
leaving him one daughter, Alice, now a lovely girl of 
eighteen. During the years of her wedded life Mrs. 
Roosevelt has lived very quietly, devoting herself to her 
children and her home duties. Although a woman of 
rare intellectual gifts and a most attractive personality, 
she has never cared to figure in any society save that 
of husband and a few chosen friends. But how delight- 
ful a hostess Mrs. Roosevelt may be when occasion re- 
quires, those who attended the receptions at the execu- 
tive mansion in Albany during Mr. Roosevelt’s term as 
Governor can give abundant testimony. In addition to 
Miss Alice there are five younger children in the family, 
one girl and four boys. With such a circle of happy, 
healthy little people within its precincts the old White 
House can hardly fail to be a joyful place during the 
next three or four years. 

The earliest American “ first lady of the land” held 
that dignity by a higher title than could come as a 
result of an_ electoral Washington 
would have been “ first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen” even if he had de- 
clined the Presidency, as, at the outset, he had intended 
to do. The man who had been the commander of the 
patriot armies through eight years of war, and without 
whose patience, fortitude, skill, balance and personal 
influence over the army, the people and Congress, the 
American cause, in the words of one of England’s his- 
torians, would have been “ ten times lost,” and who was 
chosen by the unanimous voice of the delegates to the 
Federal convention of 1787 to preside over the body 
which framed the Constitution, would still have been 
the first citizen of the republic if he had never ac- 
cepted the office of President. 

Martha Washington accompanied General Washington 
through most of his military campaigns. During the 
course of the Revolution she had met the leading 
citizens of every one of the thirteen colonies. Shé was 
on terms of familiarity with most of the distinguished 
men from various countries of Europe—Lafayette, 
Pulaski, De Kalb, Kosciusko, Steuben, Rochambeau, de 
Grasse and others—who assisted the Americans in their 
struggle. In the five years between Washington’s 
resignation of the command of the armies and his elec- 
tion as the country’s first President, Martha Washing- 
ton, as hostess at Mount Vernon, received more dis- 
tinguished personages from all over the country and 
from other lands than did any other woman in the 
United States in that age. 

“ Lady Washington,” the title which fashion unani- 
mously conferred on the first President’s wife, did not 
arrive in New York, the country’s temporary capital at 
the beginning of the government under the Constitu- 
tion, until several weeks after the President had 
reached it. Traveling in those days, before steamboats 
or railroads had appeared, and even when good turn- 
pikes were scarce, was a serious business for a woman. 
Not until long after Jackson’s time did their wives ac- 
company the Presidents on the short and infrequent 
tours which those officials made among the people. 
New York City, when Martha Washington first reached 
it after the election of the President, had about 30,000 
inhabitants. New York was approximately the same 
size in 1789 as Atlantic City, Schenectady, Auburn or 
East St. Louis is in 1901, and was smaller than Elmira 
is. Most of its inhabitants worked and resided far 
below the present city hall. Washington’s first. New 


college’s decree. 


"York residence was on the corner of Cherry Street and 
Franklin Square, but this was too far up town and he 
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soon removed down into the more fashionable quarter, 
taking a residence on Broadway, near Bowling Green. 
Mrs. Washington’s social sway began at once upon 
York. At this time she was fifty- 
seven years of age, only a few months younger than Wash- 
ington himself, but she is represented as retaining 
some of the traces of her earlier beruty, and had most 
of her old-time dignity and graciousness of manner. 
She held levees at the executive mansion every Friday 
evening from 8 to 9 o’clock, and these were much more 
notions of 


her arrival in New 


exclusive, in obedience to the aristocratic 
the day, than the similar functions of Presidents’ wives 
been in the half-century. Full dress for 
men and women was required at all of them. The 
wit, the beauty, and the social distinction which were 
attracted to America’s seat of government at that day 


have past 


were in attendance at these affairs. The desire to see 
and speak with Washington’s wife was almost as great 
as it was to greet the Father of his Country himself. 
The same ceremonialism was kept up in the Quaker 
City when the capital was removed to Philadelphia in 
1791. A delightful picture of America’s republican 
court in New York and Philadelphia between 1789 and 
1797, during Martha Washington’s sway, is given by 
the chroniclers of the time. 


II, 

Madison’s wife was the second of the mistresses of 
the Presidential mansion to win high social triumphs. 
Abigail Adams, the wife of John Adams, was learned, 
vivacious and personally popular, but Adams’s admin- 
istration (1797 to 1801) was, to a great degree, neces- 
sarily under the shadow of that of his illustrious 
predecessor. Moreover, the rise of party spirit after 
Washington’s retirement, and the split of Adams’s party 
into the Hamiltonian Adams factions, fatal 
to all chances for social conquests by his wife. With 
Adams’s retirement in 1801 the dignity and the cere- 
monialism attending the Presidential functions of the 
Washingtonian era disappeared. Martha Skelton Jeffer- 
son died nineteen years before her husband was elected 
President, and during his eight years of service his 
daughters Martha (Mrs. Thomas Mann Randolph) and 
Mary (Mrs. John Wayles Epps) White 
House only twice, and then for but short periods. They 
took part in no social functions. During most of Jef- 
ferson’s two terms the social honors of the Presidential 
the wife of his Secretary of 


and were 


visited the 


mansion 
State, James Madison. As 
terms as President her ascendency was far longer than 
that of any other “ first lady of the land.” 

Dorothy Payne, born in North Carolina, of Quaker 
lineage, married John Todd, also a Quaker, who died 
shortly afterward, and a year later, in 1794, wedded 
Madison, then a member of Congress, and was twenty-nine 
years of age when Jefferson, in 1801, became President 
and Madison was made Secretary of State. The national 
capital was removed to Washington in 1800, and Jef- 
ferson was the first President who was inaugurated at 
the White House. At that time Washington, with 3,000 
population, a large part of whom were negroes, was 
just beginning to emerge out of the swamps and alder 
bushes, and made a very unpleasant contrast to the 
previous seats of government, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Beautiful, vivacious, affable and rich, Dolly Madison 
dispensed a lavish hospitality at her husband’s house 
while he was Secretary of State, and presided at such 
social functions as took place in the White House 
during Jefferson’s days. Becoming regularly installed 
as its mistress at her husband’s inauguration in 1809, 
she was the leader of Washington society for sixteen 
years. No lady of the White House ever approached 
her in popularity except Harriet Lane, the mistress of 
the mansion in the time of the bachelor President 
Buchanan, and Mrs. Cleveland. Mrs. Madison never 
forgot the name of a person she had once met. She 
always recollected every incident of consequence con- 
nected with the history of every person presented to 
her, thus making every one feel that he held a high 
place in her esteem. In this way she disarmed much of 
the hostility to the weak administration of Madison 
and won him many friends whose support was of the 
highest value to him and to the country during the tem- 
pestuous days of the troubles between the United 
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were done by 


Madison also received two 
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MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Worthy as Madison was, Mi 


States and England. 
Madison was a much greater person in her field than h 
was in his. 

Mrs. Madison figured in two dramatic episodes dw 
ing her career in the White House. At a ball given i 
Washington to Hull and other naval officers in 18] 
in the second year of the war with England, a me: 
senger from Decatur, bringing the official news of hi 
victory, suddenly entered the ball-room, bearing tl 
ensign of the British frigate Macedonian, which D 
catur had captured, and handed it to Mrs. Madiso 
amid wild enthusiasm. In 1814, when the British a 
vanced on Washington after the defeat of the America 
troops at 
time. she preserved the full-length portrait of Was! 
ington by Stuart when the British captured the cit 


Bladensburg, Madison being absent at tl 


and burned the national Capitol, and she carried o 
with her the parchment copy of the Declaration of h 
dependence, and thus saved it from destruction. Thoug 
Madison survived all his companions of tle Revolutio: 
ary period, dying in 1836, when Jackson was passin 
his last days in the White House, Mrs. Madison, whw 
was twenty-one years his junior, lived until 1849, dying 
at the age of seventy-nine, during the Presidency oi 
Zachary Taylor. 





III. 

The next administration whose social side was eveni- 
ful enough to get a place in the histories was that of 
Andrew Jackson. The wife (Elizabeth Kortwright) of 
James Monroe, Madison’s successor, was described by a 
writer of her day as being an “elegant and accor 
plished woman, with a dignity of manner which pecu! 
iarly fitted her for her station,’ but delicate heali| 
prevented her from mingling much in society. This was 
regretted by the gay world at the national capital, «s 
the eight years of Monroe’s Presidency is the period 
which figures in history as the “era of good feeling.” 
She appeared at one interesting occasion, however, not 
long after Monroe entered the Presidency. That was 
at the marriage of their daughter, Maria, to her cousin. 
Sam Gouverneur, of New York, which took place at 
the White House. John Quincy Adams’s wife (Louisa 
Catherine Johnson) had high literary 
tastes, and was popular in a narrow set, but the war 
which was made upon Adams during his Presidency, aid 


’ 


was learned, 


his own aversion to “ decorative politics,’ 
her from achieving any marked social triumphs. 

In its social as well as its other aspects Jackson's 
administration was cataclysmic. Mrs. Jackson died a 
few weeks before his first inauguration, and Emily, the 
wife of his nephew and private secretary, Andrew J. 
Donelson, did the honors of the executive mansion at 
some of the functions. Mrs. Donelson’s career as mis 
tress of the White House, however, was short and 
full of trouble. Her troubles came through what ws 
facetiously called the “ Peggy O’Neill war.” Marga et 
O’Neill, a Washington Irish tavern keeper’s fascinating 
and ambitious daughter, with whose reputation gos-ip 
had been busy, and who married John B. Timberlake. a 
purser in the United States Navy, who committed suic (le 
not long afterward, was married in 1828, when thi’ 5 
two years of age, to John H. Eaton, a Senator from Ten 
nessee, and an especially close friend of Jackson’s. Eaton 
was appointed Secretary of War in Jackson’s Cabinet iin- 
mediately after Jackson’s first inauguration in 1829. 
The wife of Calhoun, the Vice-President, and ‘he 
wives of all the other members of the Cabinet who |v 
wives, refused to recognize the Secretary of War’s wife 
socially. Then came the deluge. 

Jackson chivalrously and impetuously took the side 
of Mrs. Eaton, whom he had known many years, «1d 
whom he warmly admired. He made devotion to ler 
cause the price of his political favor as well as the test 
of Democratic orthodoxy. Van Buren, the Secretar) of 
State, who was a widower, and thus free to extend Mrs. 
Eaton social favors, did so with his customary suavity 
and grace. The bachelors .nd the widowers among the 
diplomats gave parties to ter, but the ladies of the 
Cabinet and diplomatic sets refused to recognize her. 
*T will receive anybody you introduce, uncle,” said Mrs. 
Donelson, “but I absolutely decline to call on Mrs. 
Eaton.” Old Hickory had at last met an enemy which 


prevented 


refused to be coerced. 
Furious at his failure to overcome the repugnance 0! 
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the ladies of the White House circle to the wife of the 
Secretary of War, he sent Mrs. Donelson home to Ten- 
nessee, and reorganized his Cabinet, so as to cast out 
the recalcitrant members. The convulsion affected the 
fortunes of statesmen and parties. It sent many Demo- 
crats over to the Whigs, was one of the influences 
which threw Calhoun out of the line of the Presidential 
succession, made Van Buren Jackson’s political heir, 
and elected him successively Vice-President and Presi 
dent. The Helen who had precipitated this Trojan war 
was still as charming as her forerunner of Sparta when. 
years afterward, she made social conquests at Madrid 
when Eaton was minister to Spain. Then came tribula 
tion, for the young Italian whom she married in her old 
age squandered the fortune which Eaton had left to 
her, and in 1879, when eighty-three years of age, brought 
her days to an end in poverty and sorrow. 
IV. 

William Henry Harrison. died after being President 
only a month, and his wife never reached the White 
House. Letitia Christian Tyler, the first wife of John 
Tyler, was too frail in health to appear in many of the 
social functions of the White House, and she died a 
little over a year after he became President. His sec- 
ond wife, Julia Gardner Tyler, a member of a promi- 
nent New York family, was married to Tyler about nine 
months before he left the Presidency, but in that time 
she won Washington society’s plaudits by her dignity 
and affability. Her death took place as recently as 
1889. Sarah Childress Polk, the wife of the President of 
the Mexican War days, was tall, stately and cordial, 
but not especially popular in Washington. She lived 
until 1891. Margaret Smith Taylor, who was sixty 
years of age when her husband, “ Old Rough and Ready.” 
went to the White House, was destitute of all social am- 
bition, and during the year and a third of his life in the 
Presidency, surrendered the social duties of her station 
to her oldest daughter, Sarah. Ill health incapacitated 
Abigail Powers Fillmore, who was sixty-two years of age 
when her husband entered the White House, from bear- 
ing a prominent part in the social life of the capital. 
Ill health, a life-long dislike for the glitter of fashion- 
able society, and grief for the death of a favorite child 
who was killed in a railroad accident two months be- 
fore her husband was inaugurated, kept Jane Appleton 
Pierce in the shadow during her four years’ stay in the 
executive mansion. 

Harriet Lane, the niece of the country’s only bachelor 
President, James Buchanan, was the most popular mis- 
tress the Presidential mansion had after the days of 
Dolly Madison. She was at the head of Buchanan’s 
household when he was minister to England in 1853-56, 
and there met the Prince of Wales, the present Edward 
VII., whom she entertained at the White House in 1860, 
when, during his tour in the United States, he paid his 
respects to President Buchanan. The prince and all 
others whom she met were charmed by her accom- 
plishments and her graces of manner. 

Mrs. Lincoln took part in many of the public dinners 
and receptions during the war President’s service, but 
she was not especially popular. Johnson’s wife, an 
invalid, was seldom seen on the great occasions during 
his Presidency, but her daughter, the late Mrs. David 
T. Patterson, did the honors during most of her father’s 
service. Julia Dent Grant, who is still alive, made 
many friends during the eight years of the general's 
stay in the White House. Lucy Webb Hayes, during 
the four years of her husband’s service, introduced the 
innovation of shutting out wine from the White House 
table on all occasions, which created much comment, 
vood-natured and otherwise, at the time. At the White 
House banquets during her days, said William M. 
Evarts, the Secretary of State in the Hayes Cabinet, 
‘the water flowed just like champagne.” Nevertheless 
Mrs. Hayes was popular in Washington society. She 
lied several years ago. The stay of Mrs. Garfield, who 
is still alive, was short in the White House, as Garfield’s 
death took place a little over half a year after his in- 
\uguration. Arthur was a widower, and the honors of 
the White House during his time were done, and very 
ieceptably done, by his sister, Mrs. McElroy. The mis- 
tresses of the executive mansion since that time—Mrs. 
Cleveland, Mrs. Harrison (who died just before General 
Harrison’s term ended), and Mrs. McKinley—are all so 
near us in time that they are well remembered. Mrs. 
Cleveland was the most popular mistress which the 
Presidential mansion has had since Harriet Lane. 


McKinley Eulogies in a Sentence. 


HE was never so much alive as now.—John R. Paxton. 

Whatever was best he tried to do; whatever was noblest he 
tried to be.—Ex-Governor Frank S. Black. 

By common consent he honored the whole human race, and all 
the race will honor him.—Senator Joseph B. Foraker. 

He saw everybody, heard everybody. but followed nobody. Yet. 
somehow, he was leader of all, and all fell into line and marched 
behind or beside him.—President J. G. Schurman, of Cornell. 

An obedient and affectionate son, patriotic and faithful as a 
soldier, honest and upright as a citizen, tender and devoted as a 
husband, and truthful, generous, unselfish, moral, and clean in 
every relation of life.-—Grover Cleveland. 

_ In his ambition and in his work he was a man among men— 
living for others as he understood their needs, and reaching his 
best results through that co-operation from others which he so 
well knew how to secure.—President Arthur H. Hadley, of Yale. 
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How the Bill to Suppress 
Anarchy Was Defeated in 1894. 


(Continued from page 326.) 


posed in the Senate had been suggested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who preterred inspection abroad by his treasury 
inspectors to inspection by consular officers, and he earnestly 
urged the adoption of the special provisions for the exclusion 
and deportation of alien anarchists. On August 4th and August 
oth, 1894, the bill was debated. The Senate adopted the recom 
mendations of its committee and then a conference with the 
House was requested, and you, Senator Faulkner, and myself 
were appointed conferees. The debate is contained in volume 
26, part 8, of the Congressional Record, pages 8215 to 8217, and 
pages 8231 to 8244. 

rhe provisions against anarchists were in the end favored by 
every Senator. Our duty to the country and the limitations of 
that duty, in connection with anarchists, were admirably stated 
ly you. Senators Peffer, Palmer, and Kyle criticised the bill 
ind set forth the danger of proscribing men for theoretical views 
concerning government; to whom you aptly replied that the ex 
clusion of anarchists from this country was not a criminal pun 
ishment, and said “if there is such a class of people anywhere 


in the world we do not want any of them here.”” On August 
8th, 1894, the House appointed its conferees, Mr. Boatner, Mr 
Terry, and Mr. W. A. Stone. The joint committee met re 


peatedly during that summer session and during the short ses 
sion the next winter, but failed to agree, and the fourth of 
March, 1895, passed without any action upon the bill. If my 
memory serves me it was the difference between the two houses 
on the question whether immigrants should be inspected abroad 
by consular or by treasury officials which caused the bill to 


fail. The House would not surrender the examination by con 
sular officers, the Senate would not surrender the system of 
treasury inspectors abroad, so there was no legislation. I urged 


as a compromise the passage of the four sections in relation 
to anarchists, dropping both the House and Senate provisions 
as to inspections abroad, and introduced a bill on August 4th 
(S. 2282) containing those sections alone-——-for the exclusion 
or expulsion of alien anarchists—but it was not possible during 
that session or the next winter to secure the passage of either 
the House bill with the Senate clauses relative to anarchists or 
the separate bill introduced by me. 

Recalling the facts will you be kind enough to state whether 
or not the causes of our failure were as now suggested by me 
or were there other reasons? Since March 4th, 1895, no effort 
has been made that I can remember to secure the passage of a 
bill either excluding or deporting anarchists. The reasons, I 
think, must be those which I have stated—an unwillingness to 
proscribe men for mere opinions, and a lack of interest in this 
country in any measure repressive of free speech and free action 
not made necessary by existing and acute events. Such neglect 


it seems to me is most unwise. European nations, most of 
them I think, allow the public authorities to send out of the 
country dangerous characters. \s you well stated, it is in no 


sense a crime thus to exclude them. We should not give mere 
arbitrary power; and the provisions advocated did not give such 
power. A public hearing was to be had and a finding made by 
a United States commissioner, and it was stated in the debate 
that a writ of habeas corpus would always be available for the 


prevention of an unjust or arbitrary exercise of the power of 


deportation. The eeareet will doubtless be again taken up by 
Congress. It would have been better for the country if long 
ago we had passed more rigid immigration laws and had also 
effectively limited the growth of those vast corporations which 
more than anything else are provocative of socialism and anarch 
ism in America. 
Very respectfully, 
Wm. E. Cranp.er. 

The facts relating to the progress of the anti-an 
archist measure in Congress are quite accurately stated 
in this letter, but I do not concur in the view of Sena- 
tor Chandler that “it was the difference between the 
two houses on the question whether immigrants should 
be inspected abroad by consular or by treasury offi- 
cials which caused the bill to fail.” On the contrary, 
I do not, believe that such difference cut much of any 
figure in the final result. It is true such difference 
may have caused delay in the progress of the original 
bill relating to the restriction of immigration (into 
which the anti-anarchist features were subsequently 
incorporated), but otherwise the difference on the for 
eign inspection question had no appreciable effect upon 
the passage or. non-passage of the anti-anarchist 
measure. 

It is safe to say that there was substantial una- 
nimity in favor of the Senate measure in both houses 
of Congress. The United States Senate is usually re- 
garded as a very deliberate and conservative body, and 
yet this measure was very promptly passed in the 
Senate without even the formality or delay of a roll- 
call, It reached the House in the closing days of the 
session, when by reasen of the rush of public and 
private legislation a single objection was sufficient to 
prevent the consideration of the measure. Such ob 
jection was obstinately interposed on two or three dif- 
ferent occasions when the friends of the measure 
sought to procure its passage. 

It is not for me to attribute unworthy or unpatriotic 
motives to those few members who by their untimely 
objection accepted the responsibility of thus defeating 
so necessary and worthy a measure. The public rea- 
sons, however, which they then and have since as- 
signed for their unfortunate and much regretted action, 
will not bear scrutiny. They assert that they only de- 
sired to amend the bill. This answer is hardly satis- 
factory, because a bill after it is reported from com- 
mittee cannot be amended until it is considered by the 
House, and they. objected to its consideration and 
thereby prevented any amendment by preventing any 
consideration. 

The request to which they objected was that the bill 
be then and there considered. They further assert that 
the bill omitted to define what was meant by the term 
“anarchist,” and consequently that the rights of some 
innocent persons might be endangered. This objection 
is hypercritical. The word anarchist is sufficiently de- 
fined by every dictionary in the land. It means a per- 
son who is opposed to any government whatsoever. 
Mere opposition by a person to a monarchical govern- 
ment or some particular form of government does not 
render that person an anarchist, but the opposition 
must be to every.form of government. It is an ele- 
mentary principle pertaining to the judicial construc- 
tion of statutes that words not defined in a statute 
itself must be construed according to their usual and 
ordinary signification; and here nobody’s rights could 
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be injured by an omission to define what was meant by 
the word anarchist. 

It was urged in the debate in Congress that the 
measure was too drastic. As it was aimed against per 
sons who justify murder, assassination, riot, and blood 
shed, its provisions must necessarily be drastie in 
order to be effectual. Extraordinary crimes demand 
extraordinary remedies. It is a self-evident proposi 
tion that society has an inherent right to adequately 
protect itself. 1 assert that the provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill were safe and conservative, as well as essential 
io the safety of the American people. It was not pro 
posed to make the mere belief in anarchy, unaccom 
panied by overt acts, a crime. It was proposed to pre- 
vent believers in anarchy from hereafter coming here, 
and to remove those who had already been unwisely ad- 
mitted. The bill was aimed only against alien anarch- 
ists. and the right of this government to determine 
for itself what aliens may enter our shores and what 
aliens may remain here, is beyond question. 

The prevention of an alien anarchist from landing, 
or the deportation of an alien anarchist to the country 
from whence he came, does not constitute punishment 
for a “crime.” but is the enforcement of a govern- 
mental policy which any government has an undoubted 
right to adopt. Hence the ordinary rules provided by 
our Constitution and laws for the protection of persons 
accused of “crime” have no application whatever to 
such cases The prerogative of an alien to come into 
this country or to remain here unnaturalized is not an 
absolute or constitutional right, but is a mere privilege 
extended by the courtesy of our laws and may be re- 
voked at any time. We are under no special obligation 
to any class of people who propose to come to Us or to 
remain with us but who refuse to become citizens and 
who profess no allegiance to our government or to any 
other recognized form of government. They become a 
menace to our free institutions; they cannot be com- 
pelled to fight> for us in time of war; they contribute 
nothing directly toward the expenses of our national 
government, and generally pay no local taxes what- 
ever; they are with us but not of us; they are here to 
tear down the pillars of society and cannot build up 
anything except their own crude and offensive theories. 
The failure of this government heretofore to specially 
legislate against them is almost incomprehensible. 

The proposed legislation in 1894 was in the right 
direction, and it failed only because of the interposition 
of technical objections which under the rules of the 
House of Representatives were temporarily fatal to its 
passage. The truth is that those who saw dangers in 
the future and sought to prevent them were not cordially 
seconded in their efforts by an aroused publie sentiment, 
and this is not to be wondered at—because while an- 
arechy had on several occasions raised its bloody hands 
in the creation of public disturbances, it had never yet 
struck at any high official of the government. The ef- 
forts of 1894 should have been renewed in subsequent 
Congresses, but it seems instead thereof public atten- 
tion was unwisely diverted from the immediate neces- 
sity of anti-anarchistie legislation to the consideration 
of the propriety of providing an educational test on 
the admission of certain classes of immigrants; and 
consequently the subject of the exclusion or removal of 
anarchists from the country was sidetracked. 

The recent assassination of the President having now 
produced a demand amounting almost to a clamor for 
some sweeping and powerful statute for the prevention 
of anarchistie beliefs and practices, the danger lies in 
the hasty enactment of crude, imperfect, and arbitrary 
legislation of doubtful constitutionality, invading the 
personal liberty of the citizen and infringing upon the 
freedom of speech and the liberty of the press. The 
mistake in the non-enactment of the safe and moderate 
statute suggested in 1894 cannot be cured by extreme 
and dangerous legislation in the present exciting crisis. 
It is pre-eminently a time for wise counsels and cool 


Du. 4 A. Mize 


(Note sy tHE Eprtor.—To make the record complete on this 
important question we print herewith a copy of the Senate-bill 
to suppress anarchy, ane a copy of Senator Hill’s remarks taken 
from the Congressional Record.) 


heads. 


The Bill to Suppress Anarchy. 


The bill, which unanimously passed the. Senate in 
1894, “To provide for the exclusion and deportation of 
alien anarchists,” but failed to pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is given below: 

Be it enacted, etc.: That no alien anarchist. shall hereafter 
be permitted to land at any port of the United States, or be ad- 
mitted into the United States, but this prohibition shall not be 
so constriied as to apply to political refugees or political of- 
fenders, other than such anarchists. 

Section 2. That the board of special inquiry, authorized 
under the immigration act of March 3d. 1893, shall diligently 
inquire of any alien seeking admission into the United States, 
who is suspected of being an anarchist, by pertinent questions, 
as to his antecedents, his opinions as to government, and whether 
he belongs to any society or association of known anarchistic 
tendencies: and it may examine the person of such alien for 
marks indicative of such membership; it may accent evidence 
of the immigrant’s common reputation as an anarchist, and the 
orders, decrees, or judgments of foreign governments and police 
notifications as prima facie-evidence. which may be deemed suf- 
ficient, unless successfully controverted, to prevent the admission 
of such alien. 

Section 3. That where the superintendent ef immigration is 
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satisfied from oath or affirmation filed with him that any 
alien anarchist has been allowed to land, or has come into the 
United States contrary to law, or such officer has reason to be- 
lieve from oath or affirmation filed with him that any alien 
in the United States is an anarchist and that his presence in 
this country will be a menace to the government or to the peace 
and well-being of society in general, he may issue a warrant 
and cause such suspected alien anarchist to be taken into custody 
and brought before such superintendent, who shall proceed 
without unnecessary delay to hear the evidence upon such charge 
and shall afford the suspected person an opportunity to submit 
evidence in his defense, and if, after such hearing, the super- 
intendent shall be satisfied that the person accused is an alien 
anarchist and has been allowed to land or has come into the 
United States contrary to law, or is satisfied that such person 
is an alien anarchist and that his presence in this country will 
be a menace to the government or to the peace and well-being 
of society in general, the said superintendent shall cause him to 
be conveyed to the port of departure, and thence returned to 
the country whence he came, and if such anarchist was allowed 
to land or came into this country contrary to law, he shall be 
returned at the expense of the importing vessel, but if already 
in the country at the time of the passage of this act, or if he 
entered from an adjoining country of which he is not a citizen, 
then he shall be returned to the country of his nativity at the 
expense of the United States. 

The superintendent of immigration, for the purpose of such 
hearings, shall have power to administer oaths, to summon and 
compel the attendance of witnesses, and to take testimony upon 
the questions involved, and may require any inspector of immi- 
gration or may specially authorize any person to execute process, 
to make arrests and to convey to ports of departure persons or- 
dered deported. That upon any hearing before said superin- 
tendent, and upon any hearing provided for in the fourth sec- 
tion of this act, the same kind of evidence hereinbefore author- 
ized to be received before the board of special inquiry on the 
admission of alien immigrants may be allowed and with the like 
effect. 

It is further provided that any person arrested for being an 
alien anarchist and ordered to be deported by the superintendent 
of immigration shall have a right to appeal to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall hear and dispose of such appeal under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and pending such 
appeal the order of deportation shall not be executed, but the 
decision of the Secretary of the Treasury upon such appeal shall 
be final and conclusive, but no final order of deportation shall 
be carried out until said alien anarchist has an opportunity, 
if he so desires, to apply for a writ of habeas corpus, to be 
issued by any judge of any United States court, and upon any 
hearing upon such writ the question of alienage, identity and 
the regularity of the proceedings may be reviewed. ‘The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may authorize the collector of customs 
at any port to proceed against any alien anarchist, according to 
the provisions of this act, and in such proceedings to perform 
all the duties and exercise all the powers hereby conferred on 
the superintendent of immigration. 

Section 4. That in cases where, upon the trial and conviction 
of any alien of any crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude, in any United States court or_court of record of 
any State or Territory or the District of Columbia, it shall ap 
pear from the evidence produced at the trial that such alien 
is an anarchist, or that his remaining in this country will be a 
menace to the government or to the peace and well-being of 
society in general, the presiding judge shall direct that a further 
hearing shall be had before him upon that matter at an early 
day, of which the convicted alien shall have due notice, and at 
which he shall be allowed to be heard and introduce evidence 
in his defense, and if the said judge shall be satisfied from the 
evidence produced at such hearing that such convicted alien is 
an anarchist, or that his remaining in the country will be a 
menace to the government or to the peace and well-being of 
society in general, he may direct that in addition to other punish- 
ments adjudged, the said convicted alien, after undergoing such 
punishments, shall be taken before a commissioner of immigra- 
tion at a port of entry who shall order his deportation at the 
expense of the United States to the country from which he came. 
Should he thereafter return to the United States, he shall be 
arrested and sentenced to confinement in the penitentiary for a 
period not exceeding four years and afterward again deported. 

Section 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
in his discretion to appoint such number of immigration agents 
as he may deem necessary, not exceeding twelve in number, at 
a salary not exceeding $2,500 each per annum, whose duties 
shall be to go abroad and make investigations in other countries, 
under such rules, directions and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe, pertaining to intended immigrants, 
and especially to diligently inquire and.inform themselves as to 
the character of intended immigrants, whether anarchists, crim- 
inals, or alien contract laborers, availing themselves of police 
records, decrees of expulsion, and any and every source of in- 
formation useful and obtainable, so as to enable them to arrive 
at correct conclusions, and to report thereon from time to time 
to the superintendent of immigration, and to execute such other 
duties relating to the matters aforesaid as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may impose, and for the purpose of enforcing this law 
and paying the salaries of the said agents the sum of $60,000 is 
hereby appropriated. ae 

Section 6. That the fact that an alien has declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen of the United States shall constitute 
no bar to proceedings against him under this act or under the 
acts to which it is an amendment. 

SENATOR HILL ON THE BILL TO SUPPRESS ANARCHY. 

Ex-Senator David B. Hill, who was chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Immigration, says the New York 
Tribune, warmly favored the bill while it was before 
his committee and also supported it zealously before 
the Senate. In a speech upon the measure before the 
Senate on August 6th, 1894, Mr. Hill said, as reported 
by the Congressional Record: 

Mr. President, I propose to speak in the first instance in rela- 
tion to the provisions of the bill which apply to anarchists, so 
called. These provisions are new. There is no authority under 
the existing laws of the United States to prevent the landing of 
persons who are commonly known as anarchists. They are the 
only additional class of persons now deemed necessary to_pro- 
vide against. I do not propose to call the attention of the 
Senate to the classes who are now excluded, and unless a prop- 
erty qualification should be added, which is not deemed wise, 
every other improper class is excluded by existing laws, except 
the persons who may be called anarchists. The necessity for 
this portion of the bill arises not only fiom what is patent to 
every one who understands the existing situation, but also from 
the fact that nearly all the principal European countries are 
now legislating against this class of people, and if they are not 
excluded from the United States this country will soon be the 
dumping ground of the anarchists of the world. Hence the 
necessity for the proposed legislation at this time. 

Mr. President, it is not proposed by this measure to make 
belief in anarchy a crime. herefore, it is not necessary by the 
express terms of the bill to define what anarchy is. No provi- 
sion is made for an indictment; no provision is made for punish- 
ment; but provision is made that such a gre known as an 
anarchist shall not land in this country, and if he does land, by 
certain proceedings to be taken by or through the Secretary of 
the Treasury that person may be deported. 

An anarchist, according to all well-defined definitions, does 
not believe in any civil government whatever. He is a disturber 
of the peace of society. He believes in social chaos. He be- 
lieves in having no government whatever with which to guide 
humanity. 4 

We have the spectacle now presented of a well-known English 
anarchist, well understood to be such in England, who comes to 
this country and lands here. There is no provision for stopping 
him, and he is actually attempting to deliver addresses in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn in favor of the principles of 
anarchy—if we can speak of the doctrines of anarchy as prin- 
ciples—and there is no way to deport him or send him back, 
although he is now prevented by the police authorities of those 
cities from speaking in behalf of his doctrine. 

Mr. President, we must legislate pretty severely at this par- 
ticular time. I hold in my hand the act passed by the British 
Parliament recently. The English do not attempt to say that 
an anarchist shall not stay in their country. They give to their 
authorities absolute authority to remove from the realm any 
alien when, in their judgment, it is expedient that he should be 
removed. What shall be received as evidence? Is there any 


question that the young man who killed Carnot showed the other 
day upon his own statement upon the examination that he was 
an anarchist of well-known anarchistic tendengies ? 
well-known anarchist is ordered 
the severe laws they have just enacted there. 
country. 


Suppose a 
out of France to-morrow under 
e comes to this 
Are we to shut our eyes to what that man has been? 
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I agree with all the Senator from Illinois says about the abstract 


rights of citizens, but have no sympathy whatever with these 
people, because they owe no allegiance to God, nor man, nor 
any government. They strike not only at government officials 
and heads of government, but they strike at their next door 
neighbor. They aim to strike down society, and I would sla 
them as I would strike a wild beast that came into my trac 
to kill me. 


After the Silver Wedding. 


Ovr gables rise in splendid style 
Among the noble trees, 

And others run to serve us+¢while 
We loiter at our ease; 

You have a crest of proud design, 
The ways you go are fair, 

And jewels on your fingers shine 
And sparkle in your hair; 

Sut are our present joys, my dear, 
As sweet as those we knew 

When you put up my lunch and I 
Toiled manfully for you? 


The little cottage in the lane, 
That claimed your constant care, 

Was pour and weather-worn and plain, 
Sut youth was ours there. 

And there, at night, you watched for me, 
And there, my dear, we heard 

A little child shout joyously 
And lisp his first wee word. 

Hope lent its charm to every dawn— 
And all the winds that blew, 

When you put up my lunch and I 
Toiled manfully for you. 


Men call me fortunate, my dear, 
And well, indeed, they may: 

The charm of wealth surrounds us here, 
For I have won my way; 

I’ve reached the goal that seemed so bright 
I’ve won it honestly, 

And you sit proudly here, to-night, 
In queenly luxury. 

Still, o’er all else I prize the thought 
Of those sweet joys I knew 

When you put up my lunch and I 
Toiled manfully for you. 


, 


S. E. Kiser. 


How the President’s Assassin Will Die. 


CZOLGOSZ, the assassin, who must die under the laws 
of New York State within the week beginning October 
28th, will pass the remainder of his days on earth in a 
monotoneus manner. He occupies the fifth cell in “ mur- 
derers’ row”? in Auburn State prison. There were four 
condemned men in the row when Czolgosz arrived, and 
Despite the fact that 
ne is the last one sentenced, and to reach the prison 


he tock the only remaining cell. 


where his closing days are to be spent, his execution is 
ordered to take place the first. His fellow-murderers, 
whose crimes made a stir only in the localities where 
they were committed, suffer the same penalty as the 
assassin who threw the entire nation into mourning. His 
fellow-murderers include Clarence Equor, the twenty- 
two-year-old Buffalo man, who, while serving for a 
minor offense in Auburn prison, snatched a revolver from 
Archibald W. Benedict, a guard, and shot him with it. 
He is in cell No. 4, adjoining that in which Czolgosz is 
confined. Frederick A. Krist occupies cell No. 3. He 
killed his sweetheart, of whom he was insanely jealous, 
in Waverly. John Truck, who killed a farmer in Cort- 
land County, is in cell No, 2, while George A. Smith, the 
Monroe County wife murderer, spends his time in ‘cell 
No. 1, hoping that the courts, to which an appeal has 
been taken, will grant him a new trial. 

When the grated door was closed on Czolgosz on Sep- 
tember 27th it signaled the fact that the condemned 
would never leave the cell until such time as the officers 
of the law, charged with putting him to death by elec- 
tricity, should take him to the execution chamber. There 
are two guards on duty constantly in the corridor on 
which the five cells face. These cells are in the basement, 
in the southern wing, and removed from the general 
Czolgosz’s incarceration in the condemned cell 
precludes his seeing any one save the guard, members of 
his immediate family, and a clergyman. 


cells. 


These persons 
have access to the corridor as often as they see fit to call, 
or as often as Czolgosz may desire. 

The rules of the prison department allow the con- 
demned to eat whatever he may see fit to order, and on 
the day of execution he may have a new suit of black. 
Many criticise adversely the giving of the assassin the 
right to select luxuries, feeling that he should be kept 
alive on the plainest diet. If he should choose to order 
birds and fancy dishes, it will be the duty of the warden 
to provide them. 

The putting to death of Czolgosz for the terrible 
crime he committed will be the same as that of any other 
condemned man in a capital case. On the morning of 
his electrocution, which will probably be October 28th, 
Czolgosz will be given his breakfast, will don a new suit 
of clothes, and then be permitted to have a meeting 
with his spiritual adviser. The witnesses to the carry- 
ing out of the law’s mandate and the official surgeons 
will assemble in the chamber which contains the electric 
chair. The condemned, when he and his spiritual adviser 
have finished the’r devotions, wil. be marched from his 
cell with the clergyman, and surrounded by guards, 
headed by the warden, will proceed to the room where 
the witnesses are assembled. The strapping of the con- 
demned into the chair and applying the electrodes to his 








arms and legs and the adjusting of the fatal electric ca: 
will be the work of but a few minutes. Then a minut: 
inspection will be made to see that everything is properly 
adjusted. The order to apply the current will follow 
To make death 
doubly sure, a second application of the current is al 
ways made. The doctors then examine the executed man 
and next perform an autopsy on the body. 


and in an instant death should result. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


Tue Ancient Order of United Workmen has finally 
learned the lesson of experience. It has discovered that 
its plan of life insurance must end in failure, unless ii 
is greatly changed. At first, the assessments levied on 
its members were uniform, regardless of ages. As the 
members have grown older and the death rate has in 
creased, it has been found necessary to abandon the 
original plan and to fix assessments according to age. In 
an old-line company the premium charge is fixed at the 
outset and is never increased, but frequently lessened by 
the payment of dividends, while the Ancient Order ot 
United Workmen proposes to constantly increase thi 
cost of insurance as the member grows older, until, at 
an age of fifty or fifty-five, the rate will be permanent. 
The younger members realize the fairness of fixing a rate 
according to age, but the older members, who entered the 
order because of the promise of low assessments, object 
to an increase, and it is easy to see what the end of the 
struggle will be. 


““M.,”’ Lynn, Mass.: If your mother’s prospects of living are 
good, I would drop the policy, especially if you can get insurance 
in one of the strong old-line companies. 

** Guardian,”’ Dover, Del.: The Prudential’s offer has behind it 
all the guarantees that you could ask. (2) It would be more 
expensive than the plan you first suggest. 

*“*N.,”’ Milwaukee, Wis.: The Equitable Life of New York 
is the stronger of the two. (2) By the amount of business it does, 
its high credit, and its assurances of permanence and guarantees 
of safety. (3) Because I do not regard the company you name 
as among the strongest and best. 

“M.,”” Rutland, Vt.: If you are insurable in any good, safe, 
reliable old-line company, such as the Equitable, the Mutual Life, 
vr the New York Life, [ would drop the policy you refer to and 
take out a new one. The association is having a great deal of 
trouble and, while its officers believe it will survive, some ques 
tion its substantial success. 

“Tra,” Springfield, Mass.: I would certainly take out addi 
tional life insurance rather than put my funds in the Ameri 
can Real Estate Co. You can gct an endowment policy for fifteen 
or twenty years that will have behind it the guarantee of millions, 
and which need never cause you any anxiety. One in your cir 
cumstances cannot afford to speculate. 

**M.,”’ Melrose, Mass.: I think you would be better satisfied 
ultimately with an endowment policy in one of the three great 
New York companies, the Equitable, the Mutual, or the New 
York Life. Considering your circumstances, you will find the 
twenty-year endowment most satisfactory for the present and 
for the future. I know of nothing more conducive to the saving 
habit than an endowment policy for a limited period. 

“ —H.,’’ Kansas City, Mo.: You are not making a choice, by any 
means, of the strongest companies. The form of policy you sug 
gest is excellent and preferable to the straight-life only becaus¢ 
at the end of twenty years the payments are completed and the 
load is off your mind, in case your circumstances should be 
straitened. (2) The company you mention I believe to be sound 
at present, but it is not to be compared with the strongest of the 
great old-line companies, and when you take life insurance, you 
should seek the safest and best. 

“M.,” Elkton, Col.: The comparative statistics of insurance 
companies are always worth considering, but figures are some- 
times so perverted as to make them tell anything but the truth 
As to the items of expenses, these are sometimes affected by 
special causes, and there may be a permissible difference in the 
ratio of cost from year to year. I wovld not undertake to give 
you the figures. The agents of either of the comnanies you men 
tion will furnish them, and each will prove his own case. (2) 
would prefer the policy in the New York Life to one in the smal! 
company you mention. This is my honest judgement. I do not 
say that other companies will not do as well for you, but I believe 
that you will best find safety and security in the largest com 
panies, which include the Equitable, the Mutual Life, and other 


of that class, 
“~~ 
Ske Hamed. 


For Impaired Vitality 


TAKE HorsForp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 

HALF a teaspoonful in half a glass of water, when ex 
hausted, depressed or weary from overwork, worry 01 
insomnia, nourishes, strengthens, and imparts new lif 
and vigor. 





Abandoned It. 


For THE OLD-FASHIONED Corree WAS KILLINe. 

“T atways drank coffee with the rest of the family. 
for it seemed as if there was nothing for breakfast it 
we did not have it on the table. 

“T had been troubled some time with my heart, whic! 
did not feel right. This trouble grew worse steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast and at other time 
very slowly, so that I would hardly be able to do wor! 
for an hour or two after breakfast, and if 1 walked up 
hill, it gave me a severe pain. 

“T had no idea of what the trouble was until 
friend suggested that perhaps it might be caused b: 
coffee drinking. I tried leaving off the coffee an: 
began drinking Postum Cereal Food Coffee. Th 
change came quickly. I am now glad to say that I am 
entirely well of the heart trouble and attribute the 
cure to leaving off coffee and the use of Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee. 

“A number of my friends have abandoned the old 
fashioned coffee and have taken up with Postum, which 
they are using steadily. There are some people that 
make Postum very weak and tasteless, but if it. boiled 
long enough, according to directions, it is a very 
delicious beverage. We have never used any of the old- 
fashioned coffee since it was first started in our house.” 
Mrs, L. A. Smith, Blodgett Mills, Cortland Co., N. Y. 
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THE EXCITING START OF THE 440-YARD RUN. 

















A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF SPRAKER, OF YALE, IN HIS 
HIGH VAULT. 


RUST, OF HARVARD, FINISHING THE 440-YARD RACE ; BOARDMAN (YALE) SECOND. 
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1, Beesley. 2. May. 3. —. 4. Howardsmith. 5. Buckley. 6. Cleave. 
14. Henderson. 15. Hind. 16. Macnaughten. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE-OXFORD TEAM OF ATHLETES CONTESTING WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 


Photograph by William Notman d&: Son. 


A NOTABLE INTERNATIONAL CONTEST. 


ATHLETES FROM OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MEET THE STRONG MEN OF HARVARD AND YALE.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘ 


WEEKLY ” By James Burton.—{SEEe Pace or Sports.) 


7. Addison. 8. Neave. 9. Garnier. 10. Gregson. 11. Workman. 12. Knowles. 1 
. Cawthra. 18. Cockshott. 19. Cornish. 20. Alicock. 21. Churchill. 


; 


3. Dawson, 
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The Women of Switzerland. 


BERNE, September 20th, 1901.—The women of China 
and Japan aroused my curiosity. After living in China 
this curiosity deepened into respect, and even admiration. 
But for good, sterling qualities of mind and heart, com- 
mend me to the Swiss. Nor are they lacking in attractive- 
ness, as is evidenced by the pretty sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of my pension, and the scarcely less charming maid 
who cares for my room and is general waitress at the 
table. There are two daughters in the house, and the 
criticisms of the elder upon the young men who have 
been, and are now, at the pension are favorable to the 
Americans. Mademoiselle is the only one in the family 
who speaks English, with an occasional diffident “ I don’t 
making a brave attempt at 


know how you say ———,” 


the troublesome English word. She said, with an ex- 
pressive lifting of her eyebrows, “I like the American 
young man—and do not like the English—and positively 
dislike the German.” 
told me this story in illustration: 


And on my asking her reasons, 


“A party of young people started from our pension 
for a mountain-climb. There were two German young 
men and one American. I had several parcels to carry, 
among them a light shawl. One of the Germans carried 
only a light overcoat, and I asked him if he would kindly 
take my shawl. He declined, saying he would not be seen 
carrying a girl’s things through the town, nor did he 
offer the slightest assistance during the climb; yet this 
young man had lived in our house some time, and had 
received many favors from the members of the household. 
The young American was highly indignant, taking the 
shawl and doing everything he could to help me.” 

With emphasis she said: “ That is the difference be 
tween Americans and Germans, and, in a slightly less 
degree, the English also. The Germans think it a dis- 
grace to be seen carrying things or helping their lady 
friends—the Americans a disgrace not to do so.” 

Mademoiselle sometimes takes a little basket on her 
arm and goes to market. The German young men of the 
pension condescend to walk by her side, but would not 
think of such a thing as carrying the empty basket. 
This I have myself seen in walking with them. In con- 
trast is mademoiselle’s story of the American young man 
who met her at the gateway with a full basket and asked 
her why she did not ask him to go to market, saying she 
was too little to carry so heavy a basket. I would not 
wonder if he did not add “and too pretty.” I should 
have done so in his place. Mademoiselle is an educated 
young woman, having been a teacher of French in Paris, 
and is in every way entitled to respect. Her father is a 
cripple and her mother and herself are, like brave women, 
doing what seemed best under the cireumstances—taking 
charge of a pension. In only one instance has mademoi- 
selle mentioned these altered circumstances. 

In making a change of rooms—leaving a large sunny 
room for another we liked better—my daughter said to 
her, “ You have a small dark room, mademoiselle; you 
had better move into the room we are leaving.” 

Mademoiselle replied, “ That room is too good for 
me.” Then, with a quiver of her lips, she added, “ Before 
my father’s trouble I had very nice rooms.” 

The Swiss are like the Americans. I am delighted 
with their uniform kindness and polite attention to both 
men and women and to me, an American woman in a 
strange country, and speaking only my own language. 
I have had some queer experiences, but I always find the 
Swiss people ready, at any inconvenience to themselves, 
to help me out of difficulties. I have learned to turn to 
some pleasant-looking woman, either in tramway .or in 
shop, saying, “ Do you speak English?” and in a major- 
ity of cases the reply is, “I speak a little English.” 
Then in very good English she will give me the desired 
information. 

To see all classes of Swiss people, especially the women, 
and many other nationalities as well, one does well to go 
to the market on Saturday. Very early in the morning 
the Swiss peasant comes from his mountain or country 
home, bringing his vegetables, fruits, flowers, cheese, etc. 
There is a large square devoted to that purpose, but the 
streets extending in every direction from the square are 
lined with women and little girls sitting on boxes, over- 
turned tubs, or even on the sidewalk, with their baskets 
of produce before them. It is the most beautiful sight I 
ever saw, in the way of display of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. The peasant women have good, wholesome faces, 
usually wearing thick woolen skirts, blouse waists, with 
long blue gingham or coarse, but spotlessly clean, white 
aprons. The young girls of twelve, and boys, both 
younger and older, have thick, wide shoes, coarse socks 
of blue, gray, or bright red color, which reach but two or 
three inches above their shoes, and bare legs above. The 
women and girls usually attend to the marketing of 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, while the men assist the 
women in the stalls, where baskets, woodenware, and 
cheese are sold. 

The cheese. Ah! As I stood at a respectful distance 
from the stall looking at them, I wondered if all the roses 
of Araby would be sufficient to perfume the air. But it 
was a sight to be remembered. Some of them were as 
large as a small wagon-wheel, others but small cakes. 
There are all sizes, various shades and colors. Attract- 
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ive as were the stalls, with their market women and girls, 
if possible more attractive were the women that came to 
buy. It is the proper thing here for women to go to mar- 
ket. Pretty young girls stopped at the flower market 
and bore away with them great bunches of long-stemmed 
roses and carnations or single stalks of fragrant white 
lilies, or in dainty baskets strawberries or red and black 
cherries. 

In the tram car coming home a prettily dressed young 
woman, carrying a small basket of strawberries, with a 
sweet smile made room for a poorly clad woman and 
child, the former carrying a heavy market basket, while 
a woman with currants and cherries dropped some of 
them into a small tin cup which the little boy carried in 
his hands. 

I have found the conductors on the tramways uni 
formly obliging, and have been surprised to see what 
large bundles are allowed on the cars. I was about to 
take a car, when I saw a woman trying to lift a large 
clothes-basket filled to overflowing with articles that 


might have come from “ The Old Curiosity Shop ” which 
Dickens made famous. The conductor stepped off the 
car and lifted the basket down for her. 


ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


More Amer.cans in Our Navy. 


During the fifteen years which have elapsed since the 
rehabilitation of the American navy was inaugurated 
there has been as marked a change in the character of 
the Yankee man-of-warsman as in the character of the 
ships he mans. From the tar of the ‘eighties to him of 
the new century there is as long a step in advance as 
from the obsolete wooden war-ship of the former period to 
the steel fighters of Manila Bay and Santiago. 

Of the several factors in this change of personnel, 
foremost in importance is the strong Americanism of the 
present crews of our war-ships. Twenty years ago hardly 
twenty per cent. of our man-of-warsmen were native- 
born, and not fifty per cent. even naturalized citizens. 
To-day fully ninety per cent. are American citizens, and 
nearly seventy per cent. are American born. The enor- 
mous number of aliens in the old navy was the source of 
many a gibe, and the multiplicity of foreign languages 
and strong accents heard in the forecastles of our ships 
was the cause of frequent mortification to the American 
officers and their civilian visitors. Scandinavians were, 
perhaps, the most numerous class of aliens, followed by 
Russians, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Greeks, 
Italians, Hollanders, and even Kanakas and Malays. 

These have steadily given way before the influx of 
bright young Americans who, attracted by the growing 
popularity of the new navy and solicited by the wise 
efforts of the later recruiting officers, have been entering 
the service for some years past. The apprentice system, 
which is limited to American youths, has done much in 
this direction, but, aided by the glorious advertisement 
given to the navy by the Spanish war, and the chances 
for exciting active service offered by the last three years, 
the recruiting officers have recently adopted two new 
plans for securing Americans for the navy. One of these 
is the opening of recruiting offices in the interior States, 
and thus reaching the thousands of young men who, al- 
though having a taste for sea-faring, had not hitherto 
had an opportunity for enlisting, owing to their remote- 
ness from the seaboard and the receiving ships. The 
other plan, somewhat resembling the apprentice system, 
but open to those of more mature years, is the mainte- 
nance of a number of training ships for landsmen. These 
ships, with a nucleus of experienced seamen, are schools 
for those who have never been to sea, and, owing not only 
to the fine facilities they offer, but to the intelligence of 
the average American and the rapidity with which he 
learns, these vessels have proved highly successful in 
turning out periodically large numbers of trained re- 
cruits for the regular cruising vessels. 

As a result, the forecastles of our men-of-war now ring 
with clear English language, and the hours of leisure off 
duty are enlivened by the latest forms of American mirth 
and humor, “ rag-time ” songs, and national melodies gen- 
erally. Every ship now has its base-ball and foot-ball 
teams, and the allotments of their pay sent by the men 
through the paymaster go to American addresses, instead 
of to Norway, Finland, Italy, Greece, and other foreign 
lands. 

With this Americanizing of the crews have come many 
other decided improvements. The man-of-warsman to- 
day is more respectable, respected, and self-respecting 
than twenty years ago. Liberty-breaking is rarer, drunk- 
enness is decidedly less, and good behavior on shore is 
now the rule rather than the exception. Where, formerly, 
the greater number of the liberty men, the moment they 
left their ship, thronged pell-mell into the nearest dives, 
they now go to the better districts of the cities, attending 
the good theatres, visiting their families and friends— 
for Jack is not often nowadays the friendless v-aif of the 
past—and returning aboard ship clean, sober, and ready 
for work. . ' 

Another innovation is the general youth of our man- 
of-warsmen. The average age is not over thirty, while 
gray heads are now very rare in the service. In the old 
days, too, the petty officers—boatswain’s mates, cox- 













swains, quartermasters, gunners’ mates, etc.—were nearly 
all elderly men, often seemingly chosen for length of serv- 
ice rather than for fitness. This is not so now. The 
majority of the present petty officers are alert, active, 
intelligent young men, men of mental capacity and zeal, 
as well as physical activity and endurance. It is very 
common to see a petty officer of considerable rank not 
over twenty-five years of age, or even younger. A score 
or more of years ago he would probably have been forty, 
fifty, or even sixty years old. 

For a long time the navy has been criticised for the 
fact that in it an enlisted man could not become a com 
missioned officer, as in the army, where many officers 
are annually created from the ranks. But Congress has 
recently partly remedied this by authorizing the annual 
appointment of six ensigns in the navy from among the 
gunners, boatswains, and warrant machinists of the navy, 
below the age of thirty-five years. It is thus possible 
for an enlisted man to become a commissioned officer 
without having to pass through Annapolis, and the effect 
on the enlisted force, it is hoped by the authorities, will 
tend to better still more the quality of the latter. 

On the whole, the enlisted force of the United States 
Navy never had as good material as it has to-day. It is 
composed for the greater part of bright, respectable 
young Americans, and it is the aim of the Navy De 
partment to have it ultimately practically wholly so 

Artuur H. Dutton, 
Late Lieutenant, United States Navy. 


composed, 


Good Roads a Good Investment. 


THe cause of road improvement will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a great impetus by the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Good Roads Association at Buffalo, where object 
lessons were given on the exposition grounds of the latest 
and best methods of making highways. What the aver 
age American farmer needs to be thoroughly convinced 
of is, that good roads, in the long run, are much cheaper 
than bad roads, even though the first cost of construction 
may add somewhat to his taxes. 

It has been the prospect of increased taxes that has 
caused the rural districts of New York State, for ex- 
ample, to solidly oppose all plans for road improvement 
in the past, involving increased appropriations of public 
funds. They have preferred to stand by the old, wretched, 
and inadequate 
to be the cheapest and easiest. Considering how profit- 


working-out ” system because it seemed 


less the farming business has been in many parts of the 
country for years, it is not strange that the farmers 
should wish to avoid any added drains upon their re- 
sources, but when it is clearly demonstrated, as it can be, 
that new and improved systems of road-making actually 
add to the value of farms and the profits of agriculture, 
the case will be different. 

Figures bearing on these very points have been pub- 
lished repeatedly, showing that the increase of carrying 
capacity made possible by good roads, and the decrease 
in the wear and tear of horses and vehicles, far more than 
offset the enlarged expenditure called for by the improve- 
ments. The gain in actual cash values is large, positive, 
and beyond all question. And beyond all are the added 
pleasure and satisfaction of riding and driving over 
smooth, well-kept roads—a gain which money cannot 
measure or express. 


The Nutritive Value of Foods. 


AN interesting side-light upon the nutritive values of 
different kinds of food is furnished by an editorial in the 
London Lancet treating of the quantity of water to be 
found in many well-known articles of human diet. It ap 
pears, for example, that the turnip contains over 90 pei 
cent. of water, the cabbage nearly the same amount, and 
the cucumber and the vegetable marrow about 95 pei 
cent.; while amongst fruits the strawberry contain: 
nearly 90 per cent. of water, the apple 82 per cent., ani 
grapes 80 per cent. Even the various meats used as foo 
contain an amount of water far in excess of the amount 
of solid constituents. Thus three-fourths of beef and mut 
ton consist of water. Lamb contains less water, namely 
64 per cent., pork still less, 60.9 per cent., and bacon onl) 
22.3 per cent. It would appear that as the flesh foods in 
crease in the amount of fat the proportion of water, as : 
rule, diminishes. Coming to birds, the flesh of the fow! 
and duck contains about 70 per cent. of water, and that 
of the pigeon 75 per cent., while the flesh of the goos: 
contains only 38 per cent., the last being another examp!: 
of the fat increasing with a corresponding diminution ii 
the proportion of water. Fishes contain from 40 to 80 
per cent. of water. The egg, one of the most powerful o/ 
nutritives, contains 65.5 per cent. of water, the white 
consisting of 86 per cent. and the yolk of 50.9 per cent 
The latter, of course, is the more nourishing part. As © 
rule, foods containing a small proportion of water are 
not fit for human consumption until they are cooked 
which commonly means reducing them to a digestible 
state by adding water and boiling or baking, and so when 
they are actually partaken of they contain a good per- 
centage of water. Wheat flour. for example, contains 
only 12 per cent. of water, while bread contains nearly 
50 per cent. 
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A Rainbow City Honeymoon. 


It’s a toime to be remimber’d, whin the plesunt things 
that come fore and afther it are clane furgot! An’ little 
Mally, me broide of a munth, thinks the same—for our 
stay in the Rainybow City wuz full up to the last minit 
wid surproises an’ deloights too numerous to menshun. 

The two of us reacht Buffylo the day afther we wor 
sploict in Noo York. Thin we started in at the Midway, 
an’ didn’t we kape on the go the hull numbur of days 
allowed by our ixcurshun tickets. ‘ We'll see it all,” 
sez Oi, “ or know the why an’ the wharfore.” 

* An’ it’s a dale more than a Pan Show,” sez Mally, 
wid admoirin’ eyes thot wor loike saucers fur bigness. 
** Oi hain’t seen a solitary pan as yit, an’ Oi don’t expict 
to. Granny Downpatrick wud be a troiful disappointed.” 

“It’s only the name of the ’xposition, darlint,” sez 
Oi, in ixplanashun. “ Pan-American manes all Ameri- 
ean.” 

“ Thin a tin pan manes thot it’s a pan all of tin?” 

“A pan’s a pan,” sez Oi, an’ thot settled the mather, 
for it wuz our honeymoon, you see, wid nivur a thought 
to quarrel over the manin’ of a paltry wurd of three 
letters. 

* Swateheart,” sez Oi, as we set in the Timple of 
Musick waitin’ for the consart to begin, “this is the 
banner toime of our two loives. Our luv for aich other 
is still as warrum as the weather itself. An’ hain’t we 
as happy as two larks, wid nivur a care for the years 
ahed! We've seen this ’xposition, if we nivur see an- 
other. We're proud of our State, an’ we’ve got gud ray- 
son to be. But Oi’m proudist of you, Mally MecBirr, an’ 
Oi can’t hilp 10!’ 

* You do love me, Bantry! Oi feel an’ know it,” whis- 
pured she, squeezing me hand hard under her lacey 
wrap. 

“Sartinly. A honeymoon is the bist of all moons, 
for thar’s a mon an’ woman both in it, though they nivur 
stay thar long, as a rule, whativur we do oursilves. 
Arrah, an’ hain’t this Rainybow City roightly named? 
—for thar’s ivry color of the rainbows here. An’ don’t 
the *lumynashuns at noight bate the Arabian Noights 
all to flinders! The printed discripshuns hain’t in it 
wid the reality! ’ 

* They seldum are,” sez Mally, smoilin’ at me in her 
purty gurlish way. 

Oi lukt acrosst the passage-way jist thin, an’ thar 
set two folks thot at furst soight seemed a couple of 
ghosts for shure. The mon wuz arrayed in a fresh- 
starcht suit of duck, with a red outin’ shirt, a grane tie, 
an’ a hoigh, stand-up collar. He had grizzul’d hair, an’ 
ould-fashun’d specks kivured his eyes. The woman wore 
a purple silk driss thot wuz wondurful familur, wid its 
blue trimmin’s. She wuz wavin’ a pink fan, an’ her 
black bonnit, wid yellow ribbuns, wor wavin’, too. Oi 
rubb’d me two opticks an’ lukt agin, jist as woife Mally 
croid out: “ Why, thar’s Granny Downpatrick, an’ gran- 
daddy, too! Wot’s brought thim way out here to Buf- 
fylo?” 

“They wanted to see the Pan show Oi tould thim 
about! ” Oi groaned. “ Bad luck to me blatherin’ tung! 
Faith, an’ they’ve sprinted afther us wid the speed of 
the new race-horse, Cresceus! An’ our blissid honey- 
moon’s but two-thirds over. Wotivur’ll we do, darlint? ” 

“Make the bist of it,” sez Mally, wid foine common 
since. 7 

“ But won’t they be taggin’ afther us ivrywhars? ” 

“ Hain’t Oi bin taggin’ afther thim more thin half me 
days, Bantry McBirr?” she flasht back, indignant. 

“Thru for you, swateheart.” 

“Thin we'll go an’ make me relatives welcum’ to this 
grate ’xposition! Come along, do! ” 

The musick had begun, but we got up in a hurry an’ 
crosst over. 

“ Here’s the childer’,” exclaimed granny. “ Jist luk 
at the stoyle of our Mally! How’d we mate thim the 
furst thing, an’ hain’t ye glad we started whin we did, 
Sligo Downpatrick ? ” 

The ould mon wuz climbin’ over the seat in his ’xcoite- 
ment an’ deloight. ‘“ Mally, colleen, come to me arrums! 
Oi’m wid ye for seein’ the hull show! We jist cudn’t 
sthay away, granny an’ me, en’ here we are! Bantry 
McBirr, ye’re as dacent a bye as sthands in lethur, 
though its tan, at thot! We’ve buried the hatchet, an’ 
thar’ll be no diggin’ it up in Buffylo! ” 


Handshakes an’ kisses wor ’xchanged, an’ afther thot 
the consart wuz proceeded wid to eight ears wot wor as 
deaf as posts. Thin we whint an’ saw the Stadium to- 
gether, an’ the ‘Lectricity Buildin’ the evenin’ of the 
same day. 

* How’s the honeymoon comin’ on, childer?” axt 
granny, wid playful pokes of her parrysel at me ribs, 
nixt marnin’ as we walkt along the Midway. 

“It’s the rale thing, Missus Downpatrick!” Oi an- 
sors, perloite an’ smoilin’. ‘ Mally an’ me wish we 
moight stay in it furivur! ’ 

* Awough! an’ wuzn’t Sligo and mesilf jist wishin’ 
thot same, back in ould Lreland, in the airly sixties, not 
to menshun Mally’s own parunts twinty years afther! ” 

“Luv is the gratest thing in the worruld! ” sez Oi, 
linkin’ arrums wid me yung wife. 

* Bantry MecBirr,” sez granny agin, “find the Noo 
York State Buildin’ fur us, an’ Oi’ll furgit the lie ye 
told me about this bein’ a Pan Show! ” 

“Wid pleasure, Missus Downpatrick! ” 

“Call me granny, loike the rist, bye.” 

* But you’re a dale too youthful lukin’,” Oi flings back 
over me lift shouldir. 

She stipt to the frunt of us wid the swing an’ dash 
of a girrul. “ D’ye hear thot, Sligo Downpatrick? An’ 
p'raps it hain’t rank flathery to wun of me helth an’ 
complexshun! Me own granny wuz a buty in Dublin! 
Mally, hain’t in it wid the two of us.” 

Misther Downpatrick, who wuz ahed, wriggled round 
in his stiff suit of white duck, an’ faced her square. 
“ Bridget, ye’re as foolish as the leddy in blue satin 
toights that we saw here in the Midway only yisterday. 
Hav’ some sinse, do! Oi’m ould an’ ugly, an’ ye’re more 
thin a match fur me! Mally is purty an’ duzn’t know 
it, an’ maybe she nivur wull! ” 

Me darlint blusht a butyful red at thot, an’ the sun- 
loight wuz layin’ in waves of goold on her curly hair. 
An’ her cherry lips an’ satiny cheeks wor in rare con- 
trast to poor granny’s faded, wrinkul’d wuns. Her grasp 
of me arrum, too, wuz warm an’ fond. Small wunder, 
thin, thot afther steerin’ the Downpatricks to the Noo 
York State Buildin’, we two slippt away alone for a trip 
to Niaggary Falls. Mally decloined goin’, but Oi stud 
out for it firm, wid, “ All broides are bound for thar 
this summer, an’ Mrs. McBirr shall do the same! ” 

“Granny wull miss us,” sez she in reply. “ It’s 
downright mane to desart the ould folks! ” 

* But thar hain’t room for four in a honeymoon, dar- 
lint!’ soighed Oi. “ An’ grandaddy ordered onions 
for breakfast, too! Thot wud take the romince out of 
an elopemint, an’ it tears a strate up-an’-down weddin’- 
tour to atoms. Troth, an’ don’t Oi want to be tellin’ 
you jist how mutch Oi luy you all the toime?” 

* Oi’ll take it for granted,” lafft she. 

* But thar haiz’t the ghost of a chance for a kiss, wid 
granny lukin’ on continual! An’ grandaddy seems riddy 
to use his blackthorn stick on me ony minit! ” 

“It’s only their quare way, Bantry, dear! They 
don’t mane a thing by it! ” 

“ But they hav’ the stickin’ qualities of the new ’xpo- 
sition postage stamps, an’ they hain’t half as foine in 
appearunce. That duck suit is a corker, an’ granny’s 
yellow ribbuns dazzle me eyesight bad.” 


” 





* But we'll all be goin’ home sune, an’ 

“ Thin here goes for Niaggary! ” an’ off we started. 

The falls are miles away from Buffylo, but they’re 
part of the big show, jist the same. An’ roight glad 
we wor to seé the splash, an’ sparkle, an’ roar of thim! 

“How the wather duz come down!” cried Mally. 
“Seems loike thar’s a shower-bath for ivrybuddy in the 
hull worruld, not ixciptin’ Noo York City itsilf.” 

** It’s big as an Irishmon’s boast, darlint! An’ hain’t 
you proud thot we got hare, afther all?” 

“Yis, Bantry, though the ould folks wull think us 
lost. for shure! We shud take the nixt train back, Oi’m 
thinkin’.” 

But it wuz the very last train thot we tuk instid. An’ 
whin we reacht our Buffylo boordin’-house the Down- 
patricks wor snorin’ fast an’ loud in the rume long 
soide ourn. We didn’t meet till the nixt day in the 
Mashinery Buildin’. They troid to make arrangemints 
thin an’ thar for our goin’ home togethur. But we stole 
anuther march on thim later, an’ wor back in Noo York 
a-livin’ in our own furnisht flat afore granny an’ gran- 
daddy had toime to arrive. 








Mony a honeymoon has bin spoilt by well-manin’ ril- 
atives, but Mally’s am’ moine to the Rainybow City an’ 
beyant was a blissid succiss, frum the standpoints of luy 
an’ soight-seein’ combined. 

Hlurrah for the Pan-American! 

Mrs. FINDLEY BRADEN 


Glad To See Her. 


‘So you overcame that old antipathy of yours,” her 
husband remarked, * and called on Mrs. Bobbles?” 

* Te,” 

* Do you think she was glad to see you?” 

‘Lam sure of it.” 

* Ahem!—you must have some reason for that belief 
outside of her assurances.” 

* | have. LI had on the old dress that was made over 
twice, my hat was out of style, and my hair had 
uncurled; while she had on a gown that couldn't | 
come from anywhere but Paris. Could she help bein; 


glad to see me?” 


She Wanted To Know. 


‘* GRANDNIECE,” said the old lady, feebly, in a tone 
which indicated mental anxiety as well as bodily suf- 
fering. 

“ Yes, aunt. What is it?” 

“When Dr. Slimpset comes I suspect he will try t« 
give me an anodyne, and I want you to promise me not 
to let him do it. It won’t cure my disease, and if I have 
a pain I want to know it.” 


THE FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 
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Ill. Tae FLamMingo—“ So he is, son. Thanks !” 
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JOCKEYING FOR A START—“‘ SHAMROCK II.” IN THE LEAD. 
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TWO MINUTES BEFORE BEGINNING THE FIRST RACE. 
Copyright, 1901, by F. A. Walter. 















































TR Guy 1 
PREPARING FOR THE RACE—“ COLUMBIA” SETTING HER JIB TOP-SAIL. *¢ COLUMBIA” AND “‘ SHAMROCK II,” JUST BEFORE 1s GUN wa 
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THE EXCITING STRUGGLE OF THE TWO COMPETITORS FOR A CUP \\ HicH 

















“COLUMBIA” LEAVING ‘‘ SHAMROCK IT.” AT THE START. 





























TEE TWO BOATS JOCKEYING FOR A START. 
Copyright, 1901, by James Burton. 






































| oa 
RE THE SUN WAS FIRED—“ COLUMBIA” IN THE FOREGROUND. IMMEDIATELY BEFORE CROSSING THE LINE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE RACE. 
Copyright, 1901, by F. A. Walter. 


ERMMBONAL YACHT RACE. 


lich MH ED stares : 
11CH ’ STATES HAS HELD FOR FIFTY YEARS.—Pnrorocrarnen For “Lestie’s WEEKLY.” 
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In the Palm of the Hand 9 @ 


A Story in Ohree Parts. 





Part I. 

I AM a rich man, and a very old one, and many 
years have passed since I retired from active practice 
at the bar in my native State. Now that I am far 
removed from there, and as all who were connected with 
this affair are dead with the exception of myself— 
who wil! die—I think it best to tell the story 
of how I became possessed of the great fortune which 
I shall leave to charity, and which every one believed 
I stole. 

A young lawyer, just budding into practice, poor and 
briefless, who suddenly and at one cast of the dice 
of life obtains an enormous fortune and refuses to ex- 
plain its source, is likely to be looked upon with sus- 
picion. If 1 could have foreseen all the consequences 
of my acceptance of the task imposed upon me I would 
have repudiated with scorn the competence which came 
with it as my retaining fee, and my bill for services 
and expenses. Yet here I am, an old man, tottering 
upon the verge of the grave, having lived far beyond 
the allotted years of man, with my task yet unfulfilled. 

I have at last given up hope, for I am no longer 
able to continue the search; indeed, failing sight and 
tottering steps have at last rendered it difficult for 
me to move at afl with 
safety. 

On that strange and 
night 
saw my benefactress for 
the first and the last 
time, she made no pro- 
for the final 
position of her property, 
in the event of my 
failure. It is true that 
I requested her te do so, 
and I well remember her 


soon 





eventful when I 


vision dis- 


reply. 

“You will live to 
carry out my _ wishes,” 
she said. “ You will not 
die until your work is 


But that 
pened seventy years ago 
to-day, when 1 was twen- 
Ah, time flies! 
Time flies! 

For many, at iny ad- 


done.” hap- 


ty-one. 


vanced age, it weuld be 
difficult clearly to recall 
that remote 
period, but to me they 
seem as yesterday, and 
incident is per- 
fectly fresh in my recol- 
lection. Ah, well! my 
will is made and clearly 
drawn, only I must not 
sign it until I know that the angel of death is hovering 
over me, ready to strike. 

I was admitted to the bar shortly after my twenty- 
first birthday, and at once opened an office, which was 
scarcely large enough to contain my desk and three 
chairs. Well do 1 remember with what pride 1 contem- 
plated the work of the painter upon the door: 


events at 


every 


JOHN BRADFORD, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


My millions. have never brought me the pleasure 
induced by that moment. That was in September, and 
time had drifted along to the last of November before 
a client approached me. My first and last client she 
was, although the office is still there in the same old 
building, though the same furniture—the desk and three 
the and the old door looks the 
same to-day as it did then. 

November came and | was heartsick. Thanksgiving 
evening emphasized the close of a desolate day for me, 
for there was a violent storm of sleet hurling its mis- 
siles against my solitary window, and the wind was 
howling madly along the roofs of the adjoining buildings. 
I had partaken of no dinner, and indeed did not know 
when or how I was to get another meal, for my last 
penny had been expended that morning for a cup of 
coffee and a bit of bread. My bed for two nights had 
been my office chair and I was in despair. 

The clock in a near-by church was upon the last 
stroke of eight when I was startled nearly out of my 
senses by a rap upon my door. Before I could recover 
sufficiently to respond, the door opened and a woman 
entered. 

“Are you John Bradford?” she inguired before I 
had fairly gotten my feet from the desk. 


chairs—are in room, 


I assured her that I was, and made haste to offer 
her a chair, close the door, which she had left swinging 
open, and turn the flame of the lamp a little higher. 
Her 
was concealed by a heavy cloak of sable, and a thick 
black veil. rendered it impossible to discover whether 
she was young or old. 

“What can I do for you, madam?” I asked, re- 
suming my chair and endeavoring to appear at ease. 

“ You much for me—if you will,” she re- 
plied. “I have need of your services in a matter of 
vital importance. 

‘“ None,” I replied, truthfully. 

“TI shall want you to be at my house in an hour,” 
though I had not 
“There is my card, and there is an earnest of what 


Then I regarded my caller more closely. form 


can do 





How many clients have you?” 


she went on rapidly, as spoken. 
your services are worth to me,” she continued, rising 
little package upon the desk 
Then she turned toward the door. 

” I eried, for I began to think that 


9% 


and placing a roll or 
in front of me. 
“ But, madam! 
she was mad, “ what am I to do 
“You are to be at that address at nine o’clock,” she 
replied, pausing with her hand upon the door. I felt 
that her eyes pierced me, through the thick veil she 
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** English gold, they were—gquineas—and there were twenty of them. 


wore, and yet I could not see them. And then, without 
another word, she passed out and was gone. 

When | recovered sufficiently to turn my eyes from 
the door to the desk the first object that 1 saw was 
the neat roll with which she had weighted down her 


eard. I seized it eagerly and tore away the paper cov- 
ering. Then I started back in dismay. 


“Gold! ” 1 cried. And then I counted the pieces, 
not once, but many times. English gold, they were— 
guineas—and there were twenty of them. 

It was several minutes before I bethought me to 
look at the card, and then I started back, even more 
astounded than I had been at the gold. It was not the 
name which affected me, for 1 had never seen or heard 
it until that moment—but the address! 

Penciled underneath the engraved name was an ad- 
dress which everybody in the city knew as a_ house 
which had not been inhabited for many, many years. 
It was the neglected ruin of a fine old mansion, and 
I had known it by the name of “the haunted house” 
since my earliest recollection. 

Madame Valerie de St. Cyr, was the name I read, 
and as I studied the card I began to think that 1 was 
the victim of a hoax, that the woman was mad,—or that 
I was. But the gold was in my grasp, and time was 
passing. 

“T’ll keep the appointment,” I muttered as I put 
on my coat and hat, “and I’ll have a hearty meal before 
I go. Mad or not, this money is a godsend to me.” 

I approached the strange old house with some trepida- 
tion, for I had not entirely outgrown my boyhood fears. 
It stood back from the street and was flanked on two 
sides by a tall iron fence. I paused irresolutely before 


the gate and studied the approach which led to the 
There was not a trace of foot- 


massive front door. 
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prints in the accumulated sleet, and I was near to 
turning away, when I saw a light glimmer through one 
of the windows on the second floor, and at the same 
instant a distant clock struck nine. 

Summoning all my courage—for I had need of it—I 
boldly approached the door, and as I mounted the steps 
it opened and a voice said: 

“Come in, John Bradford. 

Then I entered the house. 

She as I had 
threshold, and we stood in total darkness. For an in- 
stant I experienced a thrill so closely resembling terror 
that I have always wondered why I did not follow the 
Would that I had! 

“I did not bring a light, John Bradford,” she said, 
“because even on a stormy night like this there a 
prying eyes about. 


You are prompt.” 


closed the door as soon crossed the 


impulse of my heart and escape. 


Their owners might wonder w 
this old ruin is again tenanted. Give me your hand. 

I extended it without a word, and I felt her touch 
colder than the driving sleet without. Then she pulled, 
rather than led, me along the corridor whose dimensions 
I could not even imagine, and we mounted the winding 
stairway in that fashion. 

She conducted me into a at the back of the 


and I 


room 
house, 
enced a sense of comfort 


experi- 
when I saw tue red fire 
glowing in the grate, aid 
perceived that the room 
was comfortably, though 


sparsely, furnished. 


Everything bore the 
mildewed stamp of age, 
for although the fire- 


light and the single lamp 
did not permit one to see 
the 
dust, I knew that it was 
there. 

“Be seated, 
Bradford,” 
pointing to a 
faced the 
I complied 


accumulation — of 


John 
she said, 

chair 
which fire, 
and as she 
went and stood with one 
elbow upon the corner of 


the mantel and, with her 


chin resting upon her 
hand, contemplated me. 
It was the first op- 


portunity that I had had 
to observe her, and I in- 
voluntarily started when 
our eyes met, for 
were large, piercing, in- 
‘ tensely black, and they 
glowed beneath a fore- 
head of marble white- 
ness and a crown of hair as white and as plentiful as 
a drifted bank of snow. 
The hand, too, against which she leaned 


hers 


was as 
colorless as her face, and her costume, intensely black, 
was unrelieved by the slightest touch of color. The fire- 
light flickered upon her, and the eddying shadows flut- 
tered around us like silent-winged bats sporting in the 
dark. 

We seemed to study each other—or, rather, she 
permitted me to study her, for, as I soon learned, she 
was entirely familiar with every phase and struggle 
of my life until that moment. I tried to conjecture 
her age, but failed. The wealth of snow-white hair 
seemed out of place upon her head, for her brows were 
as sombre as her dress, and her white face was not 
disfigured by a single line of care or of age. 

I pulled myself together with a jerk, and throwing 
one leg across the other that I might appear more at 
ease, I asked: 

“Madam, are you aware that the roll you left upon 
my desk contained twenty guineas?” 

“ Perfectly,” she replied; and she smiled. 

Instantly 1 was at ease, for that smile transformed 
her face, lighted the room, dispelled the uneanny 
nervousness that trembled in my heart, and in my 
imagination even quelled the violence of the storm 
without. She might have been twenty, she might have 
been eighty years of age, but she certainly was beau- 
tiful; and her beauty possessed something supernatural 
in its character and its influence upon me. 

“T am at your service,” I said, not knowing what 
else to say, and involuntarily returning her smile. 

“ Are you quite sure of that?” she demanded. 

** Quite,” I replied, “ for I am sure you require nothing 
which I cannot in honor and honesty fulfill.” 





“Your father might have spoken those words, John 
Bradford.” 

“My father! Did you know him, madam? 
been dead nearly fifteen years.” 

“Yes, I knew him—I knew him well. More, I re- 
tl have investigated every step in your 


He has 


spected him. 
life, John Bradford, and I know you to be the worthy 
That is why I 
Are you still at my 


son of a man who was grand and good. 
asked you to come here to-night. 
service? ” 

* Entirely! ” I replied, with enthusiasm. 

“Tt is a service for a lifetime, John Bradford.” 

“So much the better. If my father would have un- 
dertaken it I will.” 

“Wait. You consider. The which I 
require involves the abandonment of the profession you 


must service 
love, which you have worked hard to attain, and ‘which 
you have starved to retain. It involves a life-long de- 
votion, perhaps, to a cause which you must keep as 
secret as the grave, and it will force you to be mis- 
understood and possibly maligned by those whose re- 
spect and esteem you most covet. Are you still at my 
service?” 

“T repeat, madam, if my father would have under- 
te" a the service I will. 
. ust know what this service comprehends. 


And yet, I must be the judge. 
Even 
though I believe you, I cannot take your word as to 
what my father would or would not do, were he here to 
act.” 


“ Well spoken, John 


” 


Bradford. You shall be the 
judge. 

She left her place at the mantel and drew a chair 
Then, for 
moments she was silent while I remained speechless also, 
listening for the. sound of her voice. 

What a voice it was! 
now, it was so soft and clear and firm. 


in front of the grate beside mine. several 


In imagination I can hear it 
It insinuated 
itself into the sense of hearing, it was so low and 
sweet and filled with harmony, indescribable. 

“John Bradford,’ she said, suddenly—so suddenly, 
indeed, that I was startled—‘ do you know who you 
are? I mean, do you know who your mother was?” 

“No,” I replied, and was silent. 

Way” 

“Madam, we are here to discuss your business, not 
my private affairs,” I returned, coldly. 

“So be it,” she responded, shivering, as though a 
draught from the gale outside had touched her with 
its icy chill. “ Still I knew your mother at the same 
time I knew your father. It is because I knew them 
both that I have engaged your services.” 

“You knew her! ” I cried. 
Will you tell me about her?” 

“No; except that she beautiful—and—good. 
We are here to discuss my business. Let us keep to 
that.” 

She moved a degree farther away from me as she 
spoke, and I, burning to know more, was held back by 
my pride, as well as by the thought that since I was to 
be in her employ, there would be ample opportunity to 
question her. I could not foresee that I was never to 
meet her after that night. But so it was. She waited, 
however, but as I did not repeat the request she edged 
her chair still farther away and murmured: 

“It is better so; far better.” Then, more distinctly, 
she continued: 


“You knew my mother? 


was 


“T have a daughter, somewhere in the world, whom 
you are to find, and upon whom you are to bestow the 
property which I shall leave in your hands for that 
purpose. I have searched for her far and near, in all 
parts of the world, for sixteen years without success. 
You are to take up the task where I lay it down, for I 
can search no farther. My strength is spent. I can- 
not proceed. You are to promise—nay, swear—to me by 
the memory of your father and by the soul of your 
mother, that you will never relinquish this task while 
you have life in your body, even though it should con- 
tinue until she has children and grandchildren. You 
are to find her, or them, and you shall be well paid— 


well paid. Will you accept the service, John Brad- 
ford? ” 





“Tf you, madam, have exhausted sixteen years, fruit- 
lessly, in this search, do you not think that now it is 
hopeless?” I asked instead of replying. 

“No. She lives. I know it.” 

“But, madam, why do you select me? I am young, 
inexperienced, and incompetent as compared with others 
whom you might employ.” 

“You are honest. What your father’s son says he 
will do, that he will do. I shall leave a large fortune 
in your hands to be transferred to her or to her off- 
spring, when found. I know that you will not betray 
the trust. I believe that another would. Out of that 
fortune you will be rich in your own right, with ample 
means to prosecute the search. There will be no 


further struggle for a livelihood; no more sleeping in 
your office chair; no more dinnerless Thanksgiving 
days, but a life of ease, of luxury, of travel, with op- 
portunity to store your mind with the wisdom you covet. 


Will you accept this servic? of a life-time, John Brad- 
ford?” 
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“ Madam,” I said, slowly, “I hesitate only for your 
own sake. I os 

“T have decided. Speak for yourself. I ask you to 
accept the trusteeship of a large estate, and to prose- 





It is in the line 
Do you accept, provided the terms 
Yes, or no, John Bradford.” 
I accept.” 
(To be 


cute an active search for my daughter. 
of your profession. 
are satisfactory? 

“* Yes. 


continued. ) 


A Former Slave on the Negro Problem. 
(By W.H Councill, President A. and M College, Normal, Ala.) 

In the last few weeks an article appeared in one of 
our metropolitan periodicals stating that the Southern 
people find it difficult— 
yes, decline—to put a re- 
spectful title, especially 
dt) a 
name. To people who are 


before a negro’s 


poorly informed this is 
calculated to misrepre- 
sent the South. It is to 
be lamented that a large 
part of the reading pub- 
lic, North, will accept 
any kind of pabulum 
handed out by critics of 
the South, who are really 
themselves 


W. H. COUNCILL. 


ignorant of 
the true conditions existing in the South. . 

I was born in the South, sold through the Richmond 
slave-pen, and labored, in common with other slaves, in 
the cotton fields of Alabama. I was seventeen years of 
age when I learned my alphabet, yet at twenty I found 
myself a full-fledged “ professor,” having mastered the 
fundamental principles of arithmetic, and was able to add 
a half to a third. Ever since that time I have been en- 
gayed in the work of education in the South, and have had 
wide and varied experience in regard to Southern condi- 
tions. 

I do not hesitate to say that no more gallant white 
men, nor refined and polite white women, than we have 
in the South can be found elsewhere. This politeness and 
kind-heartedness is characteristic of both races, and not 
an exception to excite amazement and call forth admira- 
tion. Of course there is a low element in all society in 
all countries, from which we cannot expect refined con- 
duct. 

The article above referred to states that good white 
men of refinement and culture find it hard to give fit 
recognition to one of the most distinguished negroes in 
the country. Now, if this is true, I have not found it true 
in my experience and observation. I have always found 
the white people affable, generous, and respectful in their 
treatment of meritorious negroes. In the community in 
which I live, and in communities where I have visited, I 
have found the better classes of white people putting 
“Miss,” “ Mr.,” “ Professor,” “ Rev.,” ete., before names 
of negroes. Now I do not say that there are no exceptions 
to this, but I do maintain that it is the rule. To say 
otherwise in this age of civilization, and of a people so 
gallant and generous as the better element of the white 
people of the South, would be a very unkind misrepre- 
sentation. 

Recently there has been issued from the office of the 
State superintendent of education of Alabama a printed 
list of all the teachers in Alabama, both black and white. 
Invariably “ Miss ” and “ Mrs.” are put before the names 
of negro female teachers. In my work at Normal I have 
employed scores of negro teachers who have always been 
treated with kindness, consideration, and respect by the 
white people, who do not hesitate to say “ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” 
* Miss,”-or “ Professor,” as the case may require. 

In June of last year I delivered an address in an ad- 
joining State, on negro day, at a white fair. When I was 
through, one of the white lady managers reqnested that I 
be brought to her department, where she presented to 
me a bouquet, “in the name of the white ladies of the 
South.” A moment’s conversation revealed, to our mut- 
ual surprise, that her husband had once owned my uncle. 

In last April I delivered a lecture for the colored 
people in Lexington, Ky., where I found conditions su- 
perior to anything that I myself had ever dreamed of. 
There the race problem is completely solved, and the 
negro and white population are as, distinct in their so- 
cial relations as the stars in the heavens. Though they 
rub against each other in every conceivable business and 
commercial walk there is no friction. Negroes have their 
commercial clubs, their orphans’ home, drug stores, tin 
shops, groceries, lawyers, doctors, agricultural associa- 
tions, and possess a greater number of costly homes, two- 
story brick residences, than can be found among the 
same population of negroes anywhere else in the world. 
The negro business men stand high with the banking 
institutions of the city. There was one side which I was 
not prepared to witness. In their large hospital I found 
both races occupying comfortable though distinct wards. 
Those negro men and women were served by Anglo-Saxon 
girls of Southern raising. There was no effort at break- 
ing down the social lines. There was no desire to do so. 
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Each knew his place, and sought to be helpful in his 
place, and that is the solution of the race question. 

On the 18th of last past, | 
dress at the exercises of the colored department of the 
Free Kindergarten Association of Louisville, Ky. If 


June, delivered an ad 


the world could witness what I saw there, there would be 
no question about the future of the races in the South. 
Some of the best white people of the city were present 
and witnessed the exercises, which were conducted by 
the fairest Anglo-Saxon women. In the audience was a 


member of the Goebel election commission, and there 
was also a colonel of the Federal army, whose wife is 
the inspiring angel of the Free Kindergarten Associa 
tion of Kentucky. 
as kindergarten teachers by those Southern ladies, were 
graduated that night and received their diplomas from 
the hands of those Southern white women amid the ap 


plause of a multitude of friends. 


Five negro girls, who had been trained 


The songs, marching, 
and acting on the stage by thirty or forty negro children 
were conducted by their teachers, the same Southern 
white women. Those white teachers and white lady 
members of the local board and the negro members all 
occupied seats on the platform. The principal singer 
before that vast negro audience, who rendered kinder 
garten songs in the most charming manner, was a beau- 
tiful Southern woman, one of the teachers of those chil- 
dren. By her side sat a most worthy and handsome 
negro woman, whose singing demanded many encores 
from both negroes and whites. 

Those scenes and those exercises took place in Louis 
ville, Ky., whose population is probably more erystal 
lized against the social intermingling of the races than 
any other city in the South. Not one cf that vast audi- 
ence of negroes, and not one of the whites present re- 
rk of those Southern 
white women as in the least degrading or tearing down 
the lines which the Almighty seems to have placed be- 
tween the races. 


garded those exercises and the 


When the benediction was pronounced 
each went to his home, the negro thanking God for the 
noble whites, and the whites thanking God for the ne- 
groes, with whom they could work, and neither having 
any desire to come together er any thought of stepping 
over the lines. 

When we survey the field, stop our ears to the poli- 
tician’s ery, and calmly ask ourselves what is meant by 
the solution of the race question, we answer: “ The solu- 
tion of the race question is not the obliteration of race 
lines, or race types, but the exaltation of each in his own 
sphere, after his own kind, and the mutual helpfulness 


of all.” W.H. Counciit. 


Feeding to Fit 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has evei 
changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go amiss. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the acme of sub 
stitute feeding. Send 10c. Diary.” 71 
Hudson Street, New York. 


for “ Baby’s 


Success is built upon health. Abbott's, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, builds the health. At druggists.’ 


Doubters 
Can Be CHANGED BY KNOWLEDGE. 
Ir there is any doubt about making brain power by 
the use of certain food, the doubter should 
following experiment: 


make the 


Helen Frances Huntington, of Gainesville, Ga., says: 
* Just a word of commendation concerning Grape-Nuts, 
which I have found to be the most wholesome, nourish- 
ing and appetizing food that has ever come io my 
knowledge. 

“Tam not a dyspeptic, but being constantly engaged 
in severe brain work I found that I did not thrive on 
ordinary diet; moderate dinner dulled my 
brain so as to be practically incapable of critical work. 
I tried meat-juice, peptonoids, the two-meal system of 
light breakfast and no supper, which brought on ner 
vous depletion and sleeplessness, so I resorted to one 
of the health-foods, 
tasteless and valueless as a 


even a 


another various 
alike brain 
until, quite by chance, I had a dish of Grape-Nuts food 
served as a dessert. I liked it so well that I began to 


use it daily, for supper, four teaspoonfuls in a 


and which al} 


seemed food, 


saucer 
of hot milk, eaten before it dissolves to mushiness. 

“ This point should be remembered as, after a certain 
time, evaporation seems to affect the sweet nutty flavor 
of the food, as in the case of certain fine-flavored fruits. 

“The result in my case was simply astonishing. I 
had no desire whatever for sweet pastries, meats, or in 
fact anything else; and my brain was as clear and 
active at night as on awaking from a long, refreshing 
sleep. 

“The peculiar advantage about Grape-Nuts food is 
that it supplies the nutritive qualities of a varied diet 
without the bad results of heavy eating. I cheerfully 
recommend its use to all brain workers, if not as an ex- 
clusive diet, certainly for the last meal of the day. I 
always take it with me when traveling, which saves 9 
deal of annoyance and discomfort.” 
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INSURGENTS TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE AT MARIMDUQUE, 


SOLDIERS QUARTERED IN THE CHURCH AT SANTA CRUZ. 


CRUSHING THE INSURRECTION IN THE PHILIPPINES.—PHOTOGRAPHED FoR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” By E, J. CLEVEN, SECOND INFANTRY, MANILA. 


Webster Centennial at Dartmouth. 

A UNIQUE and memorable event was the recent cele- 
bration at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., of the 
hundredth anniversary of the graduation of Daniel 
Webster from that institution. It was unique because 
it was the first instance on record where a great edu- 
cational institution has thus honored the memory of 
one of its sons. But that Dartmouth was amply justi- 
fied in setting apart this anniversary day in celebra- 
tion of the life and services of the illustrious patriot, 
orator, and statesman will not be doubted. Among the 
many distinguished Americans to whom Dartmouth 
has been a loved and honored alma mater Webster easily 
stands first. 

The little New England town of Hanover has never 
had within its borders a larger number of prominent 
men than were assembled there on the occasion of this 
celebration. Among them were Senator George F. 
Hoar, ex-Governor Frank S. Black, of New York; Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Congressman Samuel W. McCall. 
Bishop Leonard, of Utah; Dr. William Everett, Chief 
Justice Melville W. Fuller, and Governor Jordan, of 
New Hampshire. One of the chief features of the cele- 
bration was the laying of the corner-stone of Webster 
Hall, the new college building. The stone was laid by 
Lewis A. Armstead, Esq., of Boston, a great-grandson of 
Webster. The orator of this occasion was ex-Governor 
Black, of the class of ’75. He paid an inspiring and 
eloquent tribute to the character and services of Web- 
ster, saying, among other things: 

“Through all this nation’s unexampled progress 
there has been no loftier motive or ideal than those 
his genius has insyired. And even now, when fifty 
years have passed, a length of time sufficient to erase 
the letters in which most great names are carved, the 
doctrines he established are still the nation’s accepted 
chart, the precepts he enunciated are still potent in the 
nation’s life. He believed in individual freedom, gov- 
erne. by tolerance and sobriety, but above all he be- 
lieved in that loyal devotion to country, ever ready to 
be sacrificed on the altar of national permanence and 
success. The love of justice and fair play, and that 
respect for order and the law which must underlie every 
nation that would long endure, were deeply imbedded 
in his nature.” 

Alluding to the recent tragedy at Buffalo, Governor 
Black said: 

“Tf in that awful wrath that recently inflamed the 
world, bewildered men had seized the reins of law, there 
is not a pulpit or a cloister from end to end of Chris- 
tendom that would not have devoutly prayed that the 
deed should be forgiven, but if retribution had so come 


along that swift and fiery track, the cause of human 
government would have felt a staggering blow and jus- 
tice would have covered up her face.” 

Senator Hoar characterized Webster as “a_ great 
reasoner, a great orator and a great lover.” He was,” 
he said, “* beyond doubt, the foremost of American Sena- 
tors. His place in history is that of a public teacher, 
guiding the thought and inspiring the emotions of his 
countrymen when the issues on which hung the fate of 
the republic were being determined.” 

Dartmouth College, in all its long, honored, and highly 
successful history, has never been stronger or more in- 
fluential than it is to-day under‘ the administration of 





DANIEL WEBSTER IN HIS PRIME. 
Courtesy of J. Bohne. 


President William J. Tucker, LL.D. It has a present 
enrollment of nearly eight hundred students, and its 
future was never more promising. In its location, its 
equipment, its educational force and prestige it stands 
in the foremost rank, 


Heroic Work in Cuba. 


THE removal of filth accumulations, the introduction 
of sanitary measures, and the stamping out of plagues 
are not subjects that lend themselves easily to the pen ot 
the panegyrist or the writer of heroics, but it is wholly 
true, nevertheless, that the men who have been doing 
these things in Cuba during the brief years of American 


occupation have rendered as great a public service to 


that island and are as deserving of praise as the men 
who fought at Las Guasimas and San Juan. 

It is no disparagement to the latter to say that it re 
quires even a higher type of courage, a fibre of a rare: 
and nobler kind, to fight such battles as have been fought 
in Cuba since the war closed than to face the shot and 
shell of the enemy while the conflict was in progress. In 
the one case the fighter was urged on by the enthusiasm 
and excitement, by the clash of conflict; in the other li 
has. had to face perils unseen but none the less deadly ; h: 
has proceeded alone through weary months of exact 
ing, difficult, and often discouraging work, requiring th: 
utmost patience, the closest application, and the most 
unflagging devotion to duty, with no reward to be ex 
pected other than the payment of his salary and the ap 
pearance of his name among the dry statistics of an offi 
cial report. It was such service as this that the lat 
General Ludlow rendered in Havana after the war, an 
such as has been rendered since by General Wood an 
Dr. Gorgas, by the members of the yellow fever com 
mission and the sanitary officials of Havana and othe 
Cuban cities. 

The facts that there has been no yellow fever in Santi 
ago since December 27th, 1899, where previously the di: 
ease had been a scourge for 400 years, and that the 
were only two cases in Havana during the three summ« 
months just ended, speak for themselves as to the eff 
ciency, faithfulness, and persistent energy of these me 
and their associates. It is a record that has not bee 
wanting in elements of real pathos and tragedy, in e. 
amples of martyrdom and self-sacrifice as sublime as an 
ever rehearsed in song or story. When the complete hi 
tory of the American occupation of Cuba comes to b: 
written, the story of the cleansing of its cities will prob 
ably not occupy as many pages as the tale of the sieg 
of Santiago, but it will be a story nevertheless quite a 
full of real heroism and significant of as much for th: 
welfare of the people and the true glory of humanity; fo: 
the blessings of health mean far more to the suffering 
masses than to the favored few, 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


\EMBER CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE. 
{EMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
44 and 46 Broadway, New York. 
Hartford Office: Hills Bik., 847 Main St. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON 





MARGINAL AND INVESTMENT ORDERS 
iN ALL QUANTITIES. INFORMATION ON 
FINANCIAL MATTE: DLY FUR- 
ISHED. ISSUE UPO! 
GLIMPSE AT WALL ’ = 
IARKETS.” MONTHLY FLUC 1ON 
HERES DAILY AND WEEKLY RE- 
£°¢ ° 
OMMISSION, 1-16 MODERATE MARGINS. 





BROKERAGE HOUSE OF 


Thomas A. Edison, Jr, & Co, 


47 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STOCK. BONDS. GRAIN. 


Margins moderate. Market letter upon application. 


WHEAT. 


Write for our system on wheat trading, whereby we 
guarantee your principal against loss 


OOOO OOOS 060660000000 
OIL—SMELTER- MINES. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 

68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
DIVIDEND-PA YING MINING, OIL 

AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTE 

@ ANDUNLIST SLD, OU RSPEUCIALTY, 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 

the large profits of legitimate mining, Oil and 8u.el 

ter investinents, subscription blanks, full particu 
lars, etc., sent free to any interested on application 
BRANCHES — Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

Cleveland, Cincinnari, St. Louis, Hartford and “— 

Haven, Conn; Prescott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Ca). 

John, N. B., Montreal, Toronto, and London, tas. 
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MORRIS & WILMARTH 


( B. z- Consolidated Exchange, ) 
Me ai N Produce Exchange, Est. 1896. 
2 Chicago Board of Trade. \ 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Private wire to Chicago. 


STOCKS AND GRAIN 


Especially efficient service for out-of-town accounts. 
Moderate margins. Correspondence invited Com. 1-16. 


LFRED M. LAMAR 


Member N.Y. Consolidated EW Ex pense, 
60 BROADWAY, N YOR 
N. Y. BRANCHES.........0.000 Te Enat Sha St. 
1330 Brengway. 
LADIES’ DEP’T. 12 *. 23D 
B’kiyn Oftice, Temple Bar, cor. Cour: & _ A Sts. 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTION, 
Bought for investment or on margin Commission 1-16. 
TELEPHONE 1%5 CORTLANDT. 
Inguiries regerees investment or speculative securt- 
romptly answered 
DAILY MARKET. LE TER ON APPLICATION. 


C. H. Van ana & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
60 Broadway, N. Y. (Tel. 2633 Cortlandt.) 
BRANCH OFFICE, 415 Broadway. 

Buy or Sell for Cash or Margin 
STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Quotation Record on Application, 
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‘BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
Members N. Y. Cons. Stock Exchange, 


35 BROADWAY Telephone 
NEW YORK. | 210gand 2110 Broad 


Dealers In High Grade Investment Securities. 


Money loaned upon | Orders solicited for 
Listed Securities. | the purchase or sale 
Deposits received | of Stocks. Bonds, 
subject to check, and | Grain and Cotton 
interest allowed on | for cash or on mar- 
daily balances. gin. 
Daily Market Letter on Request. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


LESLIE’S 





JR., WELL-KNOWN FINANCIER. 


lr the Amalgamated crowd has really 
unloaded, why may not some of the other 
promoters of the big corporations have ac- 
complished the same result? It was ru- 
mored that insiders in United States 
Steel were selling on every recent rise. 
The same talk was heard of Linseed 
Oil, of Sugar, and of sundry railroad 
stocks. What protection has the in- 
vesting public from this sort of thing, 
and what protection has it from those 
who control our great industrial cor- 
porations that make no public reports and 
that only once a year give stockholders a 
chance to meet the officers and discuss the 
condition of the respective company’s af- 
fairs? I again advise my readers to have 
nothing to do with the stocks of corpora- 
tions that are of the dark-lantern order. 
It is shameful that neither State nor Fed- 
eral legislation has been secured to protect 
the publie from the millionaire marauders 
at the head of some of our industrial cor- 
porations. President Roosevelt, in his 
Western speech, before the death of the 
lamented McKinley, declared that laws 
should be passed to regulate and control 
the trusts. If he carries out this declara- 
tion he will win the cordial support of all 
the people. 

I do not think the outlook is as rosy as 
the bulls would have us believe. The cau- 
tious policy that some of the railroads and 
many of the industrials are pursuing in- 
dicates that they have serious doubts re- 
garding the continuance of our great pros- 
perity. The passage of the extra dividend 
on Amalgamated, the failure to increase 
the dividends on St. Paul and Northern 
Pacific, the passage of the dividend on the 
common stock of the Evansville and Terre 
Haute, the revelations regarding the man- 
ner in which an inside corporation is milk- 
ing the Standard Rope and Twine, the 
heavy losses in the steel strike to both em- 
ployer and employé, aggregating more 
than $25,000,000, the severe money strin- 
gency in Germany, and the terrible de- 








NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
BUREAU, ae} THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, | 
CHAMBERS STREET, 
“RoROuGH OF MANHATTAN. j 
NEW YORK. OCTOBER 7, 1901. 
NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the Assessment 
Rolis of Real Estate. Personal Property and Bank 
Stock in the City of New York for the year 191, and 
the warrants for the collection of taxes, have been 
delivered to the undersigned, and that all the taxes on 
sald assessment rolis are now due and payable at the 
office of the Receiver of Taxes in the borough in which 
the property is located, as fcllows 
Borough of Manhattan, No 57 Chambers Street, Man- 
hattan, N. 
Borough of The Bronx, corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, The Bronx, N. 
Borongh of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4,6 and 8 Municipal 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Borough of Queens, corner Jackson avenue and Fifth 
street, Long Isl nd Citv, N. Y. 
Borongh of Richmond, Richmond Building, New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. A 
In case of payment on or before the 1st day of No- 
vember next, the person so paying shall be entitled to 
the benefits mentioned in sect‘on 915 of the Greater 
New York Charter (chapter 378. Laws of, 1897), viz.: 
A deduction of interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum hetween the day of such payment and the Ist 
day of December next. am 
DAVID _E. AUSTEN 


Receiver of Taxes. 


GALINGER & HEIDELBERG 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
20 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 
SOLICIT ORDERS for purchase or sale, for 


cash or margin, 10 shares and upwards. Commis- 
sion one-sixteenth. 





STOCKS, BONDS AND WHEAT. 


A daily market letter giving outline of market 
free upon application. 


WEEKLY. 





H. L. BENNET, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ GLIMPSES OF WALL STREET.” 


pression in business in that country, the 
demand for a new loan in Russia, and 
the approaching demands for large public 
loans in Great Britain, the positive loss of 
heavy lines of our export trade in iron 
and steel manufactures, are all indica- 
tions of a change in the business outlook. 
It is possible, of course, that the wave of 
prosperity may continue to bear things 
along a high plane for several months to 
come, but I have not changed my belief 
that the bull movement is over and that 
we must look, henceforth, for a fluctuat- 
ing, liquidating, and declining market. 
The outlook for easy money does not seem 
to grow better, and if it grows worse con- 
ditions may at any 
threatening. 
“H.,” St. Louis: Will answer at length by 

personal letter, later on. 

gg Lebanon, Penn.: Many thanks. You 
are on the preferred list. 

*H.,” Albany. N. Y.: The firms are not the 


same. One has a high rating and the other party 
has. none. 
“2 


moment become 


Warren, Penn.: No. See New York 
papers for details of suits brought against him 
by, his customers. 

‘Ww. 1.,”” New York.: I do not advise the 
purchase of the stock, for reasons heretofore 
given in ~ column. 

C.,”’ St. Johnsbury, Vt.: I am unable to ad- 
vise you. | 3ctter communicate with some of the 
large shoe establishments of Boston or New York. 

“H.R. G.,”” Providence, R. I.: I believe New 
York Central, on reactions, is one of the safest 
stocks on the list to buy. Am afraid of Amalga- 
mated. 

‘L.,” North Adams: Leather common is 
yrobably as cheap as any of the industrials on the 
ist. It has little intrinsic value, but manipulation 
may ff any time advance it. ae , 

W.,” Brooklyn: Your inquiries were fully 
answered in my last letter. All that I hear of 
the company from its officers continues to be 
favorable. would not sacrifice my stock. 

N New York: do not regard the 
copper stocks with favor just now. Better wait. 
You should have addressed ‘* Jasper”’ instead 
of ‘“* Hermit.”” Anonymous communications are 
not. answered. 

*R.,”” Brooklyn: In the present condition of 
the market, with great financial interests watching 
for opportunities to catch the shorts, I am not ad- 
vising short sales, though I think money will 
be made on that side of the market before the 
year is out. ; 

** A Constant Reader,” Utica, N. Y. I think 
well of New York, Ontario and W estern, * if bought 
on reactions and held, but I hesitate to advise 
the purchase of any stocks until the condition of 
the money market is more settled, both at home 
and abroad. 

“S. S.,” New York: I do not advise the pur- 
chase of stocks at present, except on reactions, 
and then only for a quick turn. With the proba- 
bilities of the passage of a subsidy bill at the 
approaching session of Congress my _ preference 
between Ontario and Western and Pacific Mail 
would be the latter just now. 

‘J. M. C.,” Lawrence, Mass.: I do not know 
of any responsible house of the first class that 
would want to do business in_ such small. lots 
and on such a small margin. Lots of concerns 
will do business for you, but if you will look up 
ony ratin you will find it is not of the best. 

Tiffin, O.: I advised the purchase of 
Tolede, St. Louis and Western common when it 
sold at eighteen. I think both the common and 
preferred, on_reactions, offer speculative oppor- 
tunities. As I have pointed out before, ve road 
would be a valuable connection for the Vander- 
bilts. 

“Great Expectations,” Lawrence, Mass. : Sub- 
scription received with thanks. (1) In the pres- 
ent condition of the market I would not venture 
on transactions on such slender margins, though 
I believe, on reactions, Southern Pacific has 
merit. The entire market looks to me as if it 
were in a liquidating mood. (2) The broker’s 
ratin , *, not the highest. 

Amsterdam, N. Y.: The story has 
been al -officially denied. (2) The quotation 
on Long Island shares is on the basis of 100, not 
50, the same as the customary stock quotation on 
other shares, the par of which is 50. I believe in 
the road because of the decided increase in its 
earnings and its improved prospects under the 
ownershi of ,the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

*M. 7, * Xenia. O.: I have on several oc- 
casions advised against the purchase of the stock 
of the United States Steel Co. of Boston. It 
must not be confounded with the United States 
Steel Corporation, the billion-dollar trust. The 
reasons for my advice have also been given. 
Corporations that are earning twelve per cent. on 
their stock do not need to advertise for pur- 
chasers of the shares. 

“R.,” Wheeling. W. Va.: While many condi 
tions are unfavorable, the situation. on the whole. 
seems to justify the holding of the stocks until 
the market develops a spasm of strength, which 
it is liable to do at intervals. Short sales are 
dangerous, especially in the local traction stocks, 
which have allied interests and which. by com- 
bining, can at any time add strength to each 
other. 

“ Doubtful,” New Orleans: I agree with you 
that the decline in copper is one of the symptoms 
of a decline in our prosperous conditions. It 
will be noticed that our exports are also declin- 
ing and that a number of railroads are heginning 
to report decreased earnings. (2) I advised the 
purchase of Missouri Pacific when it sold at 
about $50 a share. It looks as if it had heen sold 
out by the pool around 120, It is dangerous to 
sell short. 








“S.," Albany, N. Y.: American Cotton Oil 
has not had a very good year, on account of close 
competition and the high price of seed. An ef 
fort to combine the cotton oil interests is being 
made. If it succeeds, the stock may strengthen 
You would be safer, however, if you bought the 
preferred. I am not advising the purchase of 
either. (2) Until the truth regarding the con 
dition of the copper market is disclosed, I do not 
advise the purchase of Amalgamated. 

‘ H.,” Yonkers, Recent revelations re- 
garding the manner in which the interests of the 
stockholders of Rope and Twine have been sacri- 
ficed, to benefit an inside combination, made up 
of its principal manipulators, make me feel like 
advising you to have nothing to do with the stock. 
It may not be well to sacrifice it at'a loss, for any 
upward ores ent might carry it back to what you 
paid for it, but 1 would rather have some one own 
it beside myself. I regard it as of very little 
v alue. 

* Miamisburg, O.: I do not regard West- 
ern Union as an investment stock. I have re- 
peatedly given the reason why in this column. (2) 
The possibilities of the Wireless Telegr: aph as a 
competitor to Western, Union are not nearly as 
great as the possibilities of telephonic competi 
tion. If the Wireless Telegraph invention threat- 
ens the Western Union, the latter will probably 
secure control of the necessary patents, because 
they will be worth more to the Western Union 
than to any one else. 

“G.,” tlarttord, Conn.: Railway stocks de- 
clined in sympathy with Amalgamated Copper be- 
cause many holders of the former were obliged 
to sacrifice them in order to protect their hold- 





ings in Amalgamated. (2) Investigation discloses 
that the surplus corn on hand in the West is 
largely imaginary. There is no doubt that rail- 
road ez arnings will disclose a large shrinkage be- 
fore the close of the year, due not only to the 


short corn crop but also to reduced freights in 
ie” cattle, and commodities that have more or 
ess depe ndence upon corn. 

‘’ Churchville, N. Y.: Your inquiry has 
been answered in this column several times of 
late. I would not sacrifice my holdings. (2) 
Know nothing about the company. It is a close 
corporation, making no reports, and its stock is 
not generally dealt in. (3) Would not buy any 
of the copper stocks at present. (4) Better wait 
until the situation is clearer. (5) Not the strong- 
est. (6) Republic Steel common represents wa 
ter and has only a speculative value. If the 
United States Steel Corporation would seek to 
absorb the property Republic would sell higher. 
rhe plans of the latter have not been disclosed. 

V.,” Waterbury, Conn.: It is impossible to 
advise regarding Amalgamz ited Copper. It is in 
the hands of manipulators, who refuse to take 
the public into their confidence. While many 
believe that the stock has been depressed for 
the purpose of coercing some of the Amalga- 
mated’s rivals into submission to the latter’s 
terms, others see in the general prostration of 
business abroad a reason for the decline in copper 
and for the reduction in dividends on the copper 
shares. I think it unsafe to deal in any of the 
stocks that are in the control of speculative 
cliques. (2) For the, same reason, I have con- 
stantly advised against the purchase of Ameri- 

can Sugar 

“G.,” St. Louis: Thanks for subscription. 
You are on the preferred list. (1) Pacific Mail 
is liable to be benefited by the extpected passage 
of the ship subsidy bill at the approaching session 
of Congress. Your Manhattan stock ought to 

1eld you a profit eventually, and your Southern 
Pacific, if railroad earnings continue on the pres 
ent plane, should also sell as high as the figures 
= paid. I do not think so well of your Union 
3ag common or Atchison common. Competition 
is affecting the bag business and the earnings of 
the company, according to the last report, are 
little more than sufficient to meet the dividends 
on the preferred. A director in Atchison com 
mon insists that the stock is still a purchase, but 
it has had such a phenomenal rise that many 
believe it to be a good short sale. 

*‘D.,” Zanesville, ©. Not at present. The 
shameful manner in which the public was induced 
to buy Amalgamated, on the constant repetition 
of its exploitation by Standard Oil interests and 
of the reports that the stock would sell at two 
or three hundred dollars a_ share within a short 
time, is one of the worst chapters in the history 
of Wall Street. It will be a long time before 
the public will believe any more Standard Oil 
stories. It will be remembered that before the 
break a former employé of Amalgamated made 
public the statement that the concern had ac- 
cumulated a large surplus of copper and that it 
would be impossible to maintain the price at 
which it was selling. This was promptly denied, 
apparently on authority. Now it turns out to 
have been true. The Iron Age says that the cop- 
per trade is completely upset, though Montana 
dispatches deny reports of over-production. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the tendency of 
nearly all the metals is toward lower prices. ex 
cepting that iron has recently shown an inclina- 
tion to advance, as one of the results of the 
strike. 

“K.,” Richmond, Va.: Southern Pacifie is in 
a better Position to aise than the other stocks 
you mention. First, because it has not had com 
paratively as heavy arise as the others. and, 
secondly. because its control by the Union Pacific 
will enable the latter to manipulate it for an ad 
vance at any time. (2) There has been so much - 
exploitation of the Seaboard Air Line stocks that 
I have refused to recommend them to my readers 
A strong speculative clique has had these shares 
in charge and sought to advance them to secure 
a good profit. They are just as likely to depress 
them when they are ready to onerate on the hear 
side. (3) Va. Car. Chem. has been talked of for 
a rise for a long time past. The common shares 
represent water, and T have no doubt you are 

right in stating that the company purchased its 
Southern Cotton Oil interests at inflated values. 
This is a market in which a man ought to take 
his profit and he content until the current liquida- 
tion. now noticeable, has run its course. (4) 
Reonlar subscribers whose names are on ovr sub- 
scription books are entitled. in emergencies, to 
answers by letter or wire without extra charge. 
They constitute a preferred list. 

New York, October 3d, 1901. Jasper. 
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REMARKABLE MOVING PICTURES OF PRESIDENT AND MRS. McKINLEY. 


TAKEN WHILE THE PRESIDENT WAS ON A PLEASURE TRIP AT MOUNT TOM, MASS., BY THE AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE AND BIOGRAPH COMPANY 
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KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 


MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT. 























ETHEL ROOSEVELT. QUENTIN ROOSEVELT. ARCHIBALD ROOSEVELT. 


THE LARGEST WHITE HOUSE FAMILY. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Six CHARMING CHILDREN, WHO ARE ALL AS POPULAR AS THEIR FATHER Is.—Photographs by Clinedinst. 
































CUBA’S TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


THE GATHERING aT CENTRAL Park, HavaNa, AT THE CLOSE OF THE MEMORIAL SERVICES, WHEN ‘“‘ Taps” WERE SOUNDED BY THE BUGLER OF THE SEVENTH 
CAVALRY, IN THE PRESENCE oF EIGHT THOUSAND PERSONS.—Photographed for “ Leslie’s Weekly” by C. E, Doty, Havana. 
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<< In the World of Sports < 





A Race-track Suggestion.—The introduction of 


the “no-recall” system at the race tracks about New 
York may and may not prove a success. It is copied 
from a system much used in England and if it is modi- 
fied slightly I am of the opinion that it can be 
made successful here, at the same time recognizing 
that the racing conditions in this country and in Eng- 
land are vastly different. On the other side of the 


Atlantic the jockeys, trainers, and helpers are held to 


a stricter accounting than they are in this coun 
try. Another difference is that more long-distance 


races are run in England than in America, where the 
American desire for a quick result has had much to 


do with the preponderance of sprint races one sees 
on every programme at the race tracks in this coun- 
try. It is not wholly the fault of the racing associations, 


so much as it is of the owners and bookmakers, who prefer 
the short work 
of this sort than he could if he 


dashes. Then, a horse can stand more 
was asked to travel in 
races from a mile to a mile and a half. In the distance 
contests the “ no-recall” system ought to work all right, 
for the horses are generally rated along in the early part 
of the contests. In the sprints a prompt and even start 
is necessary if all of the equine beauties are to have an 
With the horses standing still when the 
barrier is raised the start is seldom good. Some of the 
while others will be off like 


This will apply particularly to older animals 


even chance. 


animals will be flatfooted 
the wind. 
which are not so quick to leave the post as the youngsters, 
Fitz 


gerald is a capable official and [I believe thoroughly 


who are naturally quicker on their feet. Chris. 
honest, and I am convinced that any suggestion which 
will make his work the more acceptable will be seen by 
him and adopted. It looks to me as if better results can 
be accomplished if the horses are sent back a hundred 
vards or more and the jockeys compelled to bring them 
up to the barrier aligned. Then when the barrier goes 
up all will be in motion. The system has its advantages 
as it does away with the long delays at the post, saving 
the temper of the animals as well as that of the specta- 
tors. Racing is a great sport and anything which will 
improve it ought to be welcomed by the powers that be, 
the Jockey Club. 

Golf Not on the Wane.—There has been some talk 
recently to the effect that the royal game of golf was on 





the wane and that the same interest is not manifested 


to-day as was the case at this time last year. Possibly 
such conclusions are not as trustworthy as they might 
seem. The game has proved to be the life of country 
clubs, many of which were expiring of dry rot until the 
golf sticks were brought out. The summer resorts with- 
out links have felt their need sadly, and the owners of 
several of the popular winter resorts in the South would 
not feel the same confidence in the successful season were 
it not for their well-kept links. It is a game in which 
men and women can meet on more equal footing than 
The merits of the game are 
many and its popularity is bound to continue. Like the 
bicycle it will not die, for the benefits the enthusiasts de- 


any of the other sports. 


rive are too wholesome and many. 

International Athletics Easy for Us.—The recent 
international intercollegiate set of games at New York 
between the spry young athletes of Yale and Harvard, 
representing America, and a like number of lithe runners 
and field experts from Oxford and Cambridge, furnished 
The Englishmen had done so well in their 
contests in Canada that some of the experts in this coun- 
try were for a time afraid of the result at Berkeley Oval. 
Those, however, who had made a close study of the 
games knew that the Englishmen were particularly strong 
only in the distance runs, and no surprise was expressed 


fine sport. 


when the Americans won six of the nine contests, the 
Englishmen taking only the half, mile and two-mile runs. 
Workman, the winner of the half-mile and two-mile runs, 
a minister by the way, is probably the fastest runner at 
those distances on either side of the Atlantic at present. 
It is doubtful if we could produce a man who could beat 
He is a natural runner and gets over the ground 
with very little effort. Cockshott, who won the mile, is 
a splendid runner, but Workman’s 


him. 


rardly in class. 
Spraker of Yale captured the running high and broad 
jumps, the only American dual winner. Yaleand Harvard 
each had three winners, so that everybody was satisfied. 
I am of the opinion that the injury to Cornish, of Oxford, 


who was to have competed in the quarter-mile and broad 


jump, had no real bearing on the result, as both Boardman 


and Rust had him safe in the quarter-mile, and Spraker, 
according to some of his comrades, could have beaten him 
in the broad jump. The only disagreeable feature of the 
games was the mistake made by the officials which com- 











pelled the runners in the 100-yard dash to travel fiv: 
yards farther than was intended. It did not affect th 
result, however, for Hargrave passed Hind at sixty yards 
and had the result safe after that. The Rev. Dr. Work 
man thought differently just when the first flush of de 
feat was on, but he thought better of his criticism, I un 
Soal, of Har 


vard, simply outclassed the Englishmen with the ham 


derstand, and retracted what he said later. 


mer, his first throw being better than any made by the in 
vaders. The series is now a tie and they are already talk 
ing about sending a Yale and Harvard team to England 
next year. The 
seemed to have forgotten that Americans discard straw 


hats after September 15th, and accepted their defeat with 


Englishmen are manly fellows who 


a simple grace that was charming. 

Tennis Reviving.—A year 
losing cast to a certain extent, 
were of the opinion that golf had driven the game t 
the wall and that its popularity was gone never to return 
In reality this has been about the most interesting tennis 


ago tennis seemed to be 
and some of the critics 


season in several years and important tournaments hav 
been held where they were omitted last year. Ardsley 
had a tournament, and such clubs as the Crescent A. C 
of Brooklyn showed an increased interest in the game 
Some comment has been occasioned about New York ove: 
the management of some of the courts. College players 
have been invited to compete in certain games, which 
had they been won by certain local players, would hav 
resulted in valuable cups going to men who had won thx 
trophy twice and only needed one more victory for thi 
cups to become their personal property. Those who de 
fend the policy remark that the clubs 
tournaments and tuat their officers are privileged to in 


conduct ope: 


vite to compete whom they see fit. 
GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


“TT, M. Topp,” Chicago: With your youth you would be foolis 
to try for one of the big college teams. Better spend a year wit 
some preparatory school foo®ball team. 

“James Wilkes,’ Newark: Frank Kramer holds the world’ 
25-mile unpaced record, made at Madison Square Garden, 58:52 4-5 
The one-mile record claimed by Taylor of 1:19 was never allowed 
as the claim was made that he used a wind shield. 

James Wilson”: There are many claims for records, but unti 
the proper officials act upon them nothing will be official 
Fournier, the Frenchman, drove a machine a mile near Eri 
recently in 1:14 and repeated in 1:13 and a fraction. The spec 

of an automobile depends largely upon the smoothness of the road 

“Miss May Wilson,” Philadelphia: The games were confined to 
athletes from Yale and Harvard in this country and Oxford and 
Cambridge of England. It did not mean necessarilv that the best 
amateurs on both sides of the water took part. The American 


3. 
George Veghte,” Johnstown, N. Y.: The Royal Yach 
Squadron originally offered the cup for a race for hosts of all 
nations. The race was conducted around the Isle of Wight o1 
August 22d, 1851. It has since been called the America’s Cup 
and has been in the custody of the New York Yacht Cluh eve 

since. + & ee &. 
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THE FAMOUS NINTH REGULARS, WHO MET DISASTER AT SAMAR, 
FILIPINO INSURGENTS ATTACKED ComPaNY C, SEPTEMBER 28TH, AND ONLY TWENTY-FOUR MemBers EscaPep.—Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Biegraph Company. 
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Method and Principle 


There are two stages in the 
perfection of 


10 Year Old 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Maturity and Purity 


There are two principles 
of fair dealing, viz :— 


It Is Always Uniform 
It Never Disappoints 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Enuresine cures Bed-wetting 

Semple free. Dr. F. E. May, 

Box 213, Bloomington, II]. 
BLANK BOOK All kinds kept in stock 


and made to order by 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 


SIPHO 


The Modern Woman's Syringe 
such as nhysicians use is 
now offered direct. . It 
consists of two 
cylinders, with air pumps 
between to create comM- 
PRESSED alRinonecylinder 
and VACUUM 
SUCTION in 
other. Open 
valve and com- 
pressed air 
»rces liquid from one cylinder in six streams through top 
f nozzle. The vacuum sucks it back to other cylinder. 
\lldone without a drop of leakage. This is the only 
effective syringe—the only one that any woman will 
ise when its yalue is known. Send to-day for our 





























oklet. Sent in plain sealed wrapper, free on request, 
SIPHO SYRINGE CO., “e.cree"sis 
+» RAOINE, WIS., 


or 2020 E American Tract Bullding, NEW YORK 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


if you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
Dowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels Open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear aud clean is to take 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 







TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





ne leasant. Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50e Write 
or free sample, and booklet on health. Address 

Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 32a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 








Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup is the best remedy | 


for relieving and curing that asthmatic cough. 
Physicians recommend it. Buy only the genuine, 
Dr, John W. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF 
CIVILIZATION, 


Tse NICKEL PLATE RAILROAD. 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf- 
falo come into such prominence as the city enjoys 
this moment, The financier, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, each claims his share of credit for 
the city’s growth and development. Yet each reck- 
ons without his host and neglects to award the guer- 
don to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 
—the advance guards of civilization under all cir- 
cumstances. Had it not been for the railways, of 
which the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi- 
nent of all the lines threading Buffalo, this city to- 
day would still have been in its swaddling-clothes, 
with the nursing-bottle in its mouth. 


This is amongst the most perfectly and complete- | 


ly equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
of ** the popular low-rate short line*’ has been hon- 
estly earned And just now it happens that its 
service is to be called forth in a manner which, al- 
though taxing its carrying facilities to a vast de- 
gree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
will be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
eral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
designated as the possessor of * A peerless trio’ 

—due to the fact of the three express trains that 
are sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
as far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 
Plate offers accommodations such as dining and 
sleeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 
Solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
run daily over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 
Chicago and from Boston, through buffet sleeping- 
cars are made a feature of the service. And the 
Pan-American Exposition once gone over, no line 
affords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the 
Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, to the ints 
of universal interest, such as the Niagara Falls and 
Chautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
the eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
deep a longing and as eminent a degree of joyous 
anticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists 
to catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
Falls—‘* the thunderer of waters **—never before of- 
fered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
at the present moment. The electric instailments 
have combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
fairy scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 

A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
served onl 
their introduction have proved —. They range 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00,and meet the popular 
demand better than any other form. One dollar 
covers the entire bill of fare. At d-le-carte prices 
this would amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The service is 
not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
are the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet 
equaled by any. Ihe water used is from the famous 
Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, O. 


Usk BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


OF course you can live without telephone service, 
but you don’t live as much as you might because 
telephone service saves time, and time is the stuff 
of life. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. New 
York Telephone Co. 


Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps, 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winslow's Soors- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


No foreign substance enters into Cook's Imperial 
Extra Dry Champagne. It is the pure juice of the 
grapes, naturally fermented. 


THE name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is‘a 
guarantee of its excellence. 


PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


THe grandest scenic route to the Pacific. For 

mphlets and information apply to E. V. Skinner, 

eneral Eastern Agent, 353 Broadway, New York, 
or to any Canadian Pacific Railway agent. 


CANADIAN 

















Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can he treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Heie or ED pase write 

COOK REMEDY CoO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Iil., for proofs of cures. Cap- 


ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 





on the Nickel Plate, and which since | 








\ 29 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 


Don’t be prejudiced against bottled 
Cocktails until you have tried the 
Club brand, No better ingredients 
can be bought than those used in 
their mixing. The older they grow 
the better they are, and will keep 
perfect in any climate after being 
opened. You certainly appreciate 
an old bottle of Punch, Burgundy, 
Claret, Whiskey or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of 
Cocktail? Have you considered it? 
Seven kinds, All grocers and drug- 
gists keep them. 


») 


~ 
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Hartford, Conn. 





= — 6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole ropitrs, 


London. 














**ZIM” has been characterized as the Mark 
Twain of picturedom. His figures, while 
always broadly comic and sometimes gro- 
tesquely exaggerated, are nevertheless truly 
artistic caricatures of actual types, selected 
with fine humorous discrimination. 

The pictures in this collection were done 
specially for it, and have never been pub- 
lished in any other form. The elaborate 
color-work, reproduced in fac-simile by the 
famous Grignard process (the same employed 
in the Christy pastels published by Scrib- 
ner’s), shows** Zim”’ in several of his happiest 
moods. Each individual figure of the set 
brings brightness and color to the 
wherever it may be hung. 

This edition is limited to 2,000 sets. 

The collection consists of eight of the very 
best examples of Mr. Zimmerman’s work, re- 
produced in six colors by the original pro- 
cess, all handsomely mounted ready for im- 
mediate framing. The size of each picture, 
exclusive of the mounting, is 11 x 14 inches. 
For decorative purposes they cannot be sur- 
passed. 

The price of the ‘*Zim” collection is $3.00 

rset of eight pictures, or the pictures can 
Ge obtained singly at 50 cents each. 


wall, 
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JUDGE COMPANY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








The “ZIM” Collection 


of original water-color reproductions of sketches by ‘ ZII.’’ 


Price, $3.00 per Set of Eight Pictures. 
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THE GREATEST FAMILY 


NEWSPAPER IS 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it with the most 
artistic pictures. He who reads it every week learns to recognize the counte- 


nances of the noblest men and women in public and 
in private life; the appearance of the world’s most 
famous places, and the scenes of the greatest historic 


interest. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a paper to keep on the 
library table, and to read and reread, and to file away 
for useful reference. It is read by more families of 
culture and refinement among the masses than any 
other paper of its class in the world. It is the greatest, 


best, most attractive and cheapest of all American (“cy 


educators. 


It is for sale everywhere—on the stands, in the 
bookstores, on all trains, at 10 cents per copy. 





Lesa 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FEHICH 


VALLEY RAILROAD 


Direct Route ro rue PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


$9.00 round-trip day coach tickets from New York on sale Tuesday and Thursday of each week, good 5 days 





Made or saved. Print your 
one own cards, &c , with a > 
Press. Larger size for cir- 


culars, books, newspapers, 
$18. T pe setting easy, 
printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of 
ae. type, paper, &c., 
© factory. 

— The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 









EAT cqooB5k?SsS FERELAEED RICE 
FOR BABY, TOO 


NEW BORN INFANTS— 








the 


At Your Grocer’s 




















DON’T COOK 


1. Pour the dry flakes from 


colander. 

2. Put a liberal amount of 
salt into a little boiling 
water. 

3. Pour the boiling salted 
water 
through the colander. 

4. Drain, 
and turn out on a hot 
dish ; serve with sugar 
and milk. Thatis all— 
and the rice is perfectly 
prepared in less than a 
minute. 





ackage into a 


on the rice, 


shake slightly, 

















One cup of 


CHILD — Use 








Flaked Rice, one quart 
water, boil ten minutes, 
add a pint of milk, 
pinch of salt,and a very 
little sugar, and strain. 


THREE MONTHS’ OLD 
the quantity of Cook's 


Flaked Rice (two cups) 
and do not strain. 


HISKEY 


$1.10 PER CALLON. 


Mention this paper and send for Private Price List. 
CASPER «& CO.. WINSTON, N. C. 














Cook's 


double 
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PRESIDENTS DEATH 


Photographs by Amateurs in Our Prize 
Contest. 


Colorado Wins. 
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1, THE OHIO STATE CAPITOL AT COLUMBUS DRAPED IN MOURNING.—Miss Letitia Jones, Columbus, O. 2. FIRING HALF-HOUR GUNS FROM THE BRONZE PIECES, OVER 2U0 YEARS 
OLD, AT CABANA FORTRESS, HAVANA.—Charles FE. Doty, Havana, Cuba, 8. CAISSON DRAWN BY LETTER-CARRIERS IN THE PROCESSION AT DENVER.—Joe Langer, 
Denver, Col, 4. (PRIZE-WINNER.) WAR VETERANS OF MAJOR McKINLEY’S REGIMENT IN THE DENVER MEMORIAL PARADE.—Joe Langer, Denver, Col. 

5. READING THE DEATH BULLETINS AT SAN FRANCISCO.—H. G. Ponting, Sansalito, Cal. 
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THE FINISH OF THE INTERNATIONAL CUP-RACES. 


1. FIRING THE STARTING-GUN FROM THE STAKE-BOAT, “‘ COLUMBIA” STARTING ACROSS THE LINE. 2, THE START OF THURSDAY’S RACE, *‘ COLUMBIA” TO WINDWARD, ‘‘ SHAMROCK II.” 
AHEAD. 3. ‘‘ COLUMBIA” PASSING THE STAKE-BOAT AND WINNING THE FASTEST CUP-RACE EVER SAILED. 4. THE START OF FRIDAY’S RACE, ‘‘ COLUMBIA” LEADING. ‘ 
5. “SHAMROCK II.” FINISHING AHEAD. 6. THE RUSH FOR HOME JUST AFTER THE RACE WAS FINISHED—YACHTS TAKING IN CLUB-TOPSAIL. 
. Photographed for ‘* Leslie’s Weekly” by E. Muller. 
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C 
ON THE LOOK-OUT 
FarmMEeR Hayrick—‘t Now look keerful, Eben ! I've heern that lots uv money is 
dropped on 1W all Street ev’ry day.’ 





ee 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


HE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





ANY woman who is enterprising enough to 
spend ten minutes in learning to understand the 





( SNAP HOOK AND EYE 


will secure a lifetime of comfort. First see that 
it is properly sewed on and then experiment till 
you find just the touch and the twist that 
are easiest for you. It cannot break, bend or 
rust. All leading stores keep them. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


General Offices, 25 Broad Street, New York City 


Jouul) 
Constable K2Co, 


FALL and WINTER 


Underwear 
For Men, Women and Children. 


Best English and French Manufacture. 
Hosiery. 
Women's Cotton, Wool and Silk Hose, 


Plain Colors, Emb'd Fronts, etc. 


Men's Cotton and Cashmere Socks, 
Fancy Stripe, Plain and Emb‘d Fronts. 


Women's Shetland Wool, Hand-knit 
Spencers. 


Golf Hose. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 














Sohmer Building, in Gh ra 
5th Avo., cor, 22d St, Yor 





Sole Makers, 
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GREAT 


WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 


awarded to any 
American Champagne 
at the Paris Exposi- 


tion of 1goo. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers, 
ba htdtn tbat tte dd ite teide iid ip tei 


Gold Medal 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


The Standard of 
Excellence for 
over forty years 


















Select a pen for gour writing son 
a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
fespondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


* rs ENCERTAN 


N97... PEN COs 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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CHEW 


iBeeman’s 


The 
Original 
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The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 














Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


le Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 












Sam 

























— Creamy, never — 
~ drying latherg 
Sa 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, > = 25c. 

Yankee Shaving coer. (Round or r Square), 10c. 

ee ae Tablet, = 25c. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, - » 50c, 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Uarbers’), 6 found 
Cakes, 1 1b.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet, 

(Trial Size) Williams" ems Dante for a stamp 
The only firm in the world making a specialty 

of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 























WM BAR KER CO. TROY. NY. 
A UNOS OFFS 
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aan ARE THE BEST 
» BUY THEM. 









BEST and MOST 
EconomicaL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
» THIRDS the regular 
= quantity. Always packed in 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P, O. Box 289, 








LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite 
hotel with Americans. Every modern improvement. 














and bayas Flatts cored in 10 
to 20d ny 4 cured. 
Write DR. NS CO., 

Dept. [. by tanks: 7: Ohio: 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY om 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE TO THE 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AND RESORTS 


South 





CUBA, 


J. M. CULP, 


s.H 
General 


Traffic Manager. 


Passeng:r A 
Washington, D. C. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 
TEXAS, MEXICO, CALI- 
FORNIA AND FLORIDA, 
WEST INDIES 
AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICAN PORTS. * % > 


W. A. TURK 
Asst. P. T. [". 


HARDWICK, 
nt, 


A 


equal to any in the world, its trains are up- 
to-date in equipment. its dining car service 
ideal, its schedules both fast and reliable— 
ina word, when you travel via the Southern 
you are assured that the best that can be 
offered awhee! is yours. 


OPERATING THE PEERLESS SOUTHERN FLYERS: 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 
271 and 1185 Broadway. 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
New /Y ork and Atlanta Express, 
Washington and Chattanooga Limited, 
New York and Florida Express, 
U. S. Fast Mail for the South, 
The ‘* Southern Palm Limited ”’ 


MONG American railways the “‘ South- 
ern Railway " ranks foremost in point 
of equipment and superior service. 
Its road-bed and motive power are 


(During Tourist Season, New York and St. Augustine.) 




















A 24-Hour Train to Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 






